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The Delight of Feeling Fresh 


and ‘‘fit’’ is one of the most desirable things in life. How fine it is to walk with head erect, to feel the 
blood coursing freely through the veins, to have the glow of health in one’s cheeks, bright eyes, and 
freedom from ache or pain! It is good to be alive! Given such a state of health, a man or woman 
can look out upon life and its work and pleasure with confidence. Work will be welcome, and no 
longer a drudgery : while pleasures can be enjoyed to the full capacity. There can be no buoyancy, 
however, w:thout health, which, alas! many do not possess. Good health 


comes after using 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS, a medicine of proved worth, as thousands can testify. These pills are specially 
prepared to counteract and remove all irregularities of the organs of assimilation and digestion—the seat 
of most of ‘‘ the ills that flesh is heir to.”’ There never was a time like the present when the hurry and 
worry of life was so great, and it is small wonder, therefore, if beneath the stress and strain of modern 
conditions the hardest-worked organs of the body are the first to get out of order. A dose of 
BEECHAM’S PILLS will, however, speedily tone up the system. The periodical use of this well- 
tried medicine will obviate sick-headache, biliousness, and other distressing results of irregular action of 
the-stomach, bowels, liver, and kidneys. If you are wise you will never be without a box of 


EECHAM’S PILLS 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 


7) Sold in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). | 











YORKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. 


A high-class Montbly Magazine for Antiquaries, Archexologists, Biograpbers, 
Historians, Topograpbers, and Litterateurs. 


Epitep sy CHARLES F. FORSHAW, LL.D., 
Vice-President of the Society of Vorkshiremen in London; Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ; the Royal Historical Societs - 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland ; the Rovai Colonial Institute. 


. 


Price Gd. post free. 6s. per annum, post free. 


© 





N.B.— Vol. 1. of “ Yorkshire Notes and Queries” is now exceedingly scarce and cannot be sold at less than 12/6 per 
copy. It contains over 400 pages, 150 illustrations, and an exhaustive index of upwards of 5,000 references. 
All orders for copies of Vol, I. to be sent direct to 53, Market Street, Bradford. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘* Contains much matter of moment to Yorkshire antiquaries.”—Wotes and Queries (London). 

“* We welcome the issue of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ That there is room for a county magazine of this kind there is no doubt, 
and if the conductors of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ rise to the occasion there is a future before them.”—Shefield Telegraph. 

‘* The aim of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ a new threepenny monthly, brightly produced is to deal with the broad-acred shire from 
the point of view of the antiquary, archeologist, historian, and topographer, and to give the most complete record of the folk-lore of the 
county ever attempted. The first number is extremely promising. It has an admirable editor in Mr. C, F. Forshaw, LL.D., and modern 
as well as ancient interest are reviewed.”—Shefiield Independent. 

“We welcome with pleasure the appearance of the new periodical, entitled ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ and edited by our respected 
Bro. Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, F.R.H.S., F.R.S.A., etc., whose sonnets and other contribu- 
tions to our columns have always. been received with favour by our readers. It will be issued monthly, and to judge from the contents of 
the first number, we consider it will soon establish itself firmly in the estimation of the reading public, and more particularly with those who 
delight in the study of antiquities, genealogy, topography. It is needless to say that Yorkshire is a county which will afford ample material 
for such a publication.”"—7he Freemason. 4 : 

‘1 am much obliged to you for sending me a specimen of your new magazine, ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ As a contributor to 

Notes and Queries’ for nearly half a century, I welcome it. I hope you will let me say how much I congratulate you on the excellent form 
and contents of this magazine. If kept up by all the spirit that is indicated by this first number, it ought to prove a great success. To show 
you that I am not offering an opinion without having read the work, I will call your attention to two or three misprints, etc.”—From E. W- 
pp ecaetinty Esq., C.B., ¥.S.A. (Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature) 
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jQotes of the Month. 


— — 


THE Lancet of December 7 contained a most 
interesting account of the methods of em- 
balming Egyptian mummies about 1100 B.c., 
taken from a paper by Dr. G. Elliot Smith, an 
English member of the “ Institut Egyptien,” 
and published in the last report of that im- 
portant society, which was founded in 1859 
to carry on the literary and scientific work 
for which I’Institut d’Egypte was originally 
created by Napoleon and his famous group 
of men of science during the French occu- 
pation of Egypt. 


We condense a few parts of the article. Dr. 
Elliot Smith has been working for three years 
at the investigation of embalming in the 
twenty-first dynasty, having been presented 
with forty-four mummies of that period for 
the anatomical department of the Egyptian 
School of Medicine at Cairo. These mum- 
mies were found at Dér el Bahari in 1891. 
In spite of many authors, and more con- 
jectures, nobody knows exactly when the 
ancient practice of embalming began. In 
prehistoric days, more than 7,000 years 
ago, the inhabitants of Upper Egypt exposed 
their dead to a sun-drying process which has 
preserved them’ until to-day. Later the 
methods of embalming underwent many 
changes. From the eighteenth to the 
twentieth dynasties the methods adopted 
consisted only in the preservation of the 
body itself, and, as every one knows who has 
seen the Royal Rameside mummies, this was 
VOL. IV. 


accomplished so successfully that the mode 
employed can only have been the result ot 
centuries of experiment. About the begin- 
ning of the twenty-first dynasty (a period of 
decline, when Egypt was being menaced by 
victorious Assyria) the embalmers initiated 
a new practice, which was an attempt to 
restore to the shrunken body the form which 
it had lost during the early stages of em- 
balming ; this was done by packing under 
the skin and in the cavities linen, sawdust, 
sand, and other materials. 


a 

Dr. Elliot Smith describes the method by 
which the brain and the organs of the abdo- 
men and thorax, excepting the heart, were 
removed, cleansed, and dried. The col- 
lapsed limbs were then packed, through as 
few incisions as possible, with large quantities 
of materials, to restore to them some appear- 
ance of their original form. By reversing 
the body mud was poured into the neck 
through the thorax and wedged in with linen. 
In one case sheets of fine leather had been 
sewn to the healthy skin of a thin old woman 
to hide wounds which were probably bed- 
sores. The eyes naturally. collapsed, but 
artificial eyes were placed in the orbits, 
usually consisting of a piece of linen with 
a spot of black paint for the pupil. Onions 
were sometimes used for artificial eyes, and 
this vegetable was often found in the pelvis 
or thorax, perhaps as a deodorant. 


The dried viscera were returned to the body 
wrapped in neat parcels : a wax image of the 
hawk-headed god being placed with the in- 
testines, the ape-headed api often with the 
lungs, the jackal with the stomach, while the 
fourth of the funerary genii (all children of 
Horus, to whom the Canopic jars were dedi- 
cated), the human-headed Amse?, is usually 
found wrapped up in the liver. The incision 
wounds, which varied in number and position, 
were sometimes stitched up with a running 
thread, while the aperture in the flank was 
covered with a wax or bronze plate bearing the 
usual symbol of the sacred eye. The stuffing 
process was performed in mummies of all ages 
and both sexes, even in a newly-born babe. 
As few openings as possible were made on 
the surface of the body; for instance, the 
thighs were stuffed from the abdomen and 
A 
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the back from the lumbar wound. The legs 
were packed by means of a skin incision 
between the great and second toes, and the 
arms had usually only one incision. The 
men were painted red and the women yellow, 
and the eyebrows were tinted black. 


+¢ ¢ ¢ 
Professor F. J. Haverfield lectured at Man- 
chester University on December 2 on “ The 
Roman Occupation of North-Western Eng- 
land.” In the course of his lecture, which 
was illustrated with many lantern slides giving 
maps and ground plans, on which the address 
was largely based, Dr. Haverfield confined 
himself in the main to that piece of Roman 
Britain which covered what he might call the 
Manchester plain and its adjacent hills. This 
was in modern terms South Lancashire and 
Cheshire, with their borders. It was a small 
area, hardly fifty miles square, and a good 
part of it was sea or estuary. It was also, as 
he desired to say frankly, an area which pos- 
sessed no special or individual importance 
as a portion of the Roman Empire or Roman 
Britain, but was just a chance fragment. If, 
however, it was not important, it was typical 
of the military organization of the Romans, 
and of the conditions and ideas of the ancient 
world, which contrasted strongly, and almost 
violently, with the spectacle which it offered 
to-day. Showing by slides what was the 
geographical value to the Roman conquerors 
of this area, Dr. Haverfield said the plain 
possessed importance as a convenient base 
for operations, offensive or defensive, against 
the hill tribes of North Wales. Showing a 
plan of Roman Chester as nearly as it could 
be traced, he explained the difference between 
the quarters of a legion, such as it repre- 
sented, and a fort like that of Mancunium 
or Melandra or Castleshaw. ‘Ihe fortress 
for a legion was of an area of about fifty 
acres; that of an auxiliary regiment of an 
area of five to ten acres. There were no 
other forms of fort but these two, except 
small block-houses, used occasionally. As 
to the fort at Manchester, he said that a 
great deal of information was wanting, in 
spite of the efforts of Mr. Roeder and Mr. 
Bruton. There was, perhaps, not very much 
more to find, and yet not very much could 
be said to be known of it. The very great- 
ness of the modern city had stamped out the 








vestiges of its birth and childhood. Melandra 
was still only partly excavated; Ribchester 
might yield a little more ; Wigan, he thought, 
might yield results to a careful investigator ; 
and at Chester the parts of the Roman wall 
remaining still held probably Roman sculp- 
ture and inscribed tombstones. 
te : 

A curious story comes from Rouen. An 
Englishman named Worth, according to one 
newspaper correspondent, or Wigglesworth, 
according to another, at present staying in 
Rouen, says that some family papers which 
have recently come into his possession assert 
that one of his ancestors concealed something 
of value or importance in the outer wall of 
the Joan of Arc Tower, the hiding-place 
being stopped up with a stone on which the 
word “ open” was inscribed. With the per- 
mission of the municipal authorities he 
searched the walls, and found a worn inscrip- 
tion, of which only the two letters “e” and 
“n”’ were legible. He has now petitioned 
the Minister of Fine Arts for permission to 
make the necessary excavations in the 
masonry. 


¢ ¢ 

Signor Rava, the Italian Minister of Educa- 
tion, has addressed a circular to the Prefects 
throughout Italy on the subject of the long 
meditated catalogue of the country’s art 
treasures, for which funds were voted some 
years ago, but which is still in an embryo 
condition. The Minister directs the Prefects 
to invite all mayors, parish priests, adminis- 
trators of charitable institutions, and similar 
persons to send in a complete list of all the 
antiquities and art treasures in their posses- 
sion or under their charge. The list is not to 
be a bare catalogue, but is to contain a 
description sufficient for the identification of 
the various objects. The Minister adds very 
truly that many of the most beautiful Italian 
works of art are hidden away in remote 
villages unknown to every one. The State 
certainly has a right to know what the 
country really possesses. 


The Zimes says that at a meeting in Liver- 
pool on November 21, strongly representative 
of Wales and including a number of eminent 
Celtic scholars, a national committee was 
formed to carry out an important scheme for 
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the thorough excavation and study of the 
Roman and prehistoric remains in Wales, to 
form a basis on which a complete history of 
the Celtic people may be written. Under 
the direction of the School of Archzology of 
the University, this Liverpool committee for 
excavation and research in Wales and the 
marches will take in hand the task of excavat- 
ing and studying the various tumuli and 
ancient fortifications of Wales, with the view 
of adding to the historical knowledge of the 
early Celtic dwellers in Britain. It is pro- 
posed to place in charge of the work 
Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, professor of classical 
archzeology at Liverpool ; Mr. John Garstang, 
Ranken professor at Liverpool of the methods 


springs, wells, and the waiting-rooms for the 
sick have been cleared of rubbish. The 
objects of interest found in the course of the 
work have been placed in the Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople, and in a museum 
arranged in the temple. They include a 
number of inscriptions of historical value, 


t+ & & 
Dom H. Philibert Feasey, O.S.B., kindly 
sends us the photograph, reproduced on this 
page, of an ancient offertory box. He 
writes: “It is about 28 inches long by 9 
deep. The present iron strappings and 
fastenings are later additions, as pieces of an 
older iron banding are still attached. It is 
just possible that the lid is also a renewal. 





and practice of archeology; Mr. J. Myres, 
Gladstone professor of Greek at Liverpool 
and lecturer in ancient geography; and 
Mr. Percy Newberry, Brunner professor of 
Egyptology at Liverpool University, together 
with Professor Haverfield, of Oxford. 
General and Advisory Committees were 
appointed, and an appeal for funds was 
made, 


& ¢ ¢ 
The excavations undertaken by Dr. Rudolf 
Herzog, of Tiibingen, in the island of Cos, 
says the Atheneum of December 7, have now 
been concluded. The site of the Asclepieion 
has been laid bare, and the three terraces on 
which were the temples, the outhouses, altars, 


The back still holds the staple which held it 
to the wall, It is a dug-out box, 2} to 3 
inches in the solid log. It was purchased in 
a well-known London sale-room, and has 
been called a ‘ Peter’s pence box.’ I should 
be obliged by any information as to its 
date.” 


¢ + ¢ 
Mr. W. J. Scales, of 2, Raymond Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C., writes: “Your note 
in this month’s Antiguary (December), on 
the recovery of the altar-rails of Cheadle 
Church, reminds me that when I was a boy 
there used to stand on the lawn at Harewood 
Hall (near Cheadle) an old font which was 
used as a flower-vase, My aunt, Mrs, 
A 2 
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Hutton, who then occupied the Hall, in- 
formed me that it was the baptismal font of 
the old church at Cheadle. If it is still in 
existence, it might be possible to recover it 
for the church. From my recollection, I 
should say that the font was of the same date 
as the altar-rails (Stuart period). 

“T believe that Harewood Hall is not the 
same place as ‘ Harewood.’ ” 


The new ticket of admission to the British 
Museum Reading Room, renewable every 
six months, is white, with a blue stripe in the 
centre running from top to bottom. Probably 
not one of these will have the experience of 
a green specimen of a former issue. Some 
years ago, says the Daily Chronicle, an 
American tourist in Alexandria bought a 
mummy warranted to be ancient Egyptian, 
and took it home to the States. One day he 
read an article in a newspaper treating of 
“faked” mummies. He decided to have 
the mummy x-rayed. There was no skeleton 
inside the bandages. He hacked the mummy 
open and found—London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Egyptian newspapers ten years 
old—straw, shavings, tissue-paper, etc. ; also 
a British Museum Reading Room ticket, 
dated 1880! 


Lecturing on November 26 before the mem- 
bers of the Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
on ‘‘ The Church of Barton-le-Street, with 
Special Reference to the Sculptures,” the 
Rev. H. E. Ketchley, the Rector, said that 
the late Mr. Romilly Allen prepared an ex- 
haustive paper dealing with the sculptures 
at Barton-le-Street Church, but he regretted 
to say that he left untouched the ninety-two 
that commanded their interest on that occa- 
sion. Learned societies and experts had 
repeatedly visited Barton-le-Street, and he 
had endeavoured to get them to undertake 
the careful inspection of the quaint figures in 
hand, but without avail. However, the day 
came not very long ago when he, together 
with a keen archeologist, procured a ladder 
and inspected them. leisurely, and with the 
greatest care. The lecturer then proceeded 
to describe in detail the various curious 
sculptures in the chancel of the church 
forming the old Norman corbel table outside 
previous to the restoration of the church in 


1871. Many of the grotesques, he said, were 
much weathered, but the majority were as 
sharp and clearly defined as on the day they 
left the sculptor’s hands. It was a matter 
for regret that the organ had been placed in 
its present position, because it was hiding 
some of the most exquisite work they had 
in Barton. One of the- most curious and 
valuable figures in the whole series was one 
representing a musician sitting playing a 
fiddle, with his head leaning on one side 
most suggestively. In his opinion it was a 
finer sculptured figure than the similar one 
in York Minster. In the nave there was a 
carving which resembled a bishop’s mitre, 
but which, on closer scrutiny, was found to 
be nothing of the sort. The two jewels 
formed eyes, and underneath, where the 
mitre fitted the head, was a round ring of 
double teeth. Referring to the sculpture of 
the head of an ass, the lecturer remarked 
that he once asked a lady what she thought 
it was, and she told him that it was the head 
of Charles I.! - Near the west windows were 
figures that were evidently contemporary 
portraits, in no way grotesque, but beauti- 
fully carved. They perhaps represented the 
mason, master-masons, and the parish priest 
of the time, Mr. Ketchley, in conclusion, 
touched upon a remarkable Saxon sculpture, 
near one of the church doors, depicting the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the Holy Child in 
bed, with bearded angels censing. This, he 
observed, was doubly unique, on account of 
the Mother and Child being in bed, and 
the angels being bearded, and he did not 
believe there was any similar sculpture known 
at home or abroad. 


¢ &¢ 
At the time of writing the fate of Crosby 
Hall is still uncertain. The directors of the 
Chartered Bank refused to give the Preser- 
vation Committee further time for the col- 
lection of the money needed; but the 
London County Council have since been 
moving in the matter, and there are still 
some small grounds for hope that the build- 
ing may even yet be preserved. Various 
suggestions have been made for acquiring 
the Hall with a view to taking it carefully 
down and rebuilding it elsewhere. But pro- 
posals of this kind ignore the all-important 
fact that it is mainly its historical associa- 
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tions, which are inseparable from the site on 
which it stands, that make Crosby Hall 
worth preserving. On another site the re- 
edified Hall would be merely an architectural 
curiosity. 


At the Royal Institution, Bath, on Decem- 
ber 5, Mr. T. S. Bush gave an account of 
further explorations conducted on Lansdown 
during May and September by Mr. Gerald 
Grey and himself. They discovered a further 
building, and near it sixty-eight more Roman 
coins, including a silver one of Julian the 
Apostate. Of two skeletons buried without 
coffins, but with the rock cut away to form a 
rude sarcophagus, one was of a woman, who 
was buried face downwards with a stone over 
the head—a most unusual position. ‘The 
third skeleton found was in a perfect stone 
coffin, with a cover of stone, in two parts. 
In the building were found curiously shaped 
stones, which were moulds from metal cast- 
ings. Some of these were most important 
finds, being quite unique, and Mr. Bush 
remarked that he had been asked to read 
a paper about them to the Society of Anti- 
quaries in January, and to exhibit the moulds. 
Mr. Bush also described a number of photo- 
graphs by Mr. Grey, which were thrown on 


the screen. 
ff 


In the course of an interesting article on 
‘‘The Early Days of the Society of Anti- 
quaries,” in the Builder of December 7, the 
writer remarked : “It is pretty to observe, as 
Pepys used to say, that the rival plans made 
by Evelyn and Wren for the rebuilding of 
London after the Great Fire were carefully 
reproduced by the Antiquaries. We know 
how Evelyn presented his plan to the King 
only a very few days after the fire had 
destroyed the old city, with its narrow streets 
of houses with overhanging gables, as a 
recommendation to rebuild in straight lines, 
and take the opportunity to increase their 
width, and in every way make the calamity 
a means of a vast improvement. Under 
date of September 13 he set down in his 
diary: ‘I presented His Majesty with a 
survey of the ruines, and a plot for a new 
Citty, with a discourse on it; whereupon 
after dinner His Majesty sent for me into 
the Queene’s bedchamber, Her Majesty and 


—“ 0 DN eeteannee — —— 


the Duke onely being present, they examined 
each particular, and discours’d on them for 
neere an houre, seeming to be extreamely 
pleas’d with what I had so early thought on.’ 
A little later he proposed ‘to warfe the 
whole river of Thames, or key, from the 
Temple to the Tower, as far as the fire 
destroied, with brick without piles, both 
lasting and ornamental.’ There are really 
three plans shown, the last indicating the 
original sites of twenty-five of the old 
churches, the old wall with its numerous 
gates and the fields outside, the Tower and 
the one bridge, the markets, etc. On this 
same sheet is the plan submitted by Sir 
Christopher Wren, who appears to have been 
still earlier in the field, showing the situation 
of the principal streets, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Exchange, Guildhall, the Custom House, 
and other public offices, churches, markets, 
and the ‘key’ by the river. Though chosen 
by the King in preference to that of Evelyn, 
it was only an approach to it that was 
ultimately carried out, owing to innumerable 
difficulties.” 

The same issue of the Bus/der contained 
some very effective sketches of architectural 
subjects in Holland and Brittany by Mr. T. 
Raffles Davison. 


In addition to the find of ancient remains 
between Ramsgate and Broadstairs some 
months ago, a discovery has been made at 
Broadstairs. Whilst excavating a drainage 
shaft the workmen came upon a pit 12 feet 
deep, 12 feet long, and 4 feet wide. The 
ends were slightly curved, and the top of the 
pit was only about 3 feet below the present 
road surface. In the floor, which appeared 
to have been formed of burnt clay, an iron 
spear-head, about a foot long, was found. 
It was extensively oxidized, and near it were 
bones of various domestic animals, such as 
sheep, horses, and oxen. There was also a 
considerable quantity of broken pottery, and 
one bowl, about 1o inches in diameter, has 
been partially restored. The urns and vases 
are of a rude type of manufacture. A few 
pieces are of special interest, having a 
decoration of the finger-nail order. 


*¢ ¢+ ¢ 
A correspondent of the Giode says that 
Professor Bartoli, who has been making 
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excavations on the Palatine at Rome, has 
discovered near the Villa Mils some valuable 
frescoes which formerly belonged to a church 
known to have existed on the site, but which 
disappeared in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. The church was founded in the 
fifth century, and its decoration is to be 
attributed to the first Christian Emperors, 
whose portraits were represented in it when 
the capital was transferred to Byzantium. 
Early in the eighth century it became a 
Greek monastery, but was destroyed towards 
the close of the fifteenth, and its site for- 
gotten until recently discovered. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

The J//ustrated London News of December 7 
contained a page of sketches of much in- 
terest, reproduced from Professor Angelo 
Mosso’s Palaces of Crete and their Builders, 
recently published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
They included porcelain statuettes of female 
figures, illustrating the “wasp waist” and 
spreading skirts that, by a quaint anticipa- 
tion of modern developments, were fashion- 
able in Crete some 4,000 years ago; various 
frescoes; a woman’s seat and work-table ; 
a stewpan with condensing lid to prevent 
the pot boiling over ; and a terra-cotta right- 
foot shoe, showing that the ancient Cretans 
had right and left shoes. 


¢ + ¢ 


Another interesting portion of the historic 
Crown lands of the Metropolis, 37 and 38, 
St. James’s Place, and 9g and 10, Little St. 
James’s Street, in the vicinity of St. James’s 
Palace, is about to come into the market, 
and upon the site there will in course of 
time be erected a series of modern buildings 
contrasting strangely with the existing houses 
in this quaint corner of London. St. James’s 
Place, it may not be generally known, dates 
back to the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Among its more famous residents 
in days gone by were Addison and John 
Wilkes, both of whom had lodgings within 
its precincts; Parnell, the poet; Bishop 
Kennett, the antiquary ; and Mrs. Robinson, 
the actress. Sir Francis Burdett, the popular 
Member for Westminster, resided in St. 
James’s Place, as did also the poet Rogers. 
A famous mansion in this tiny thoroughfare 
belongs to Earl Spencer, where many political 





gatherings of an historic nature have taken 
place from time to time. 


The Zribune Rome correspondent, writing 
on November 27, says: ‘‘ A great want, long 
felt by visitors to Roman antiquities who 
have only a short time to give to their study, 
has been met by Professor Marcelliani. In 
his studio, close to the entrance of the 
Forum, he has constructed a really fine 
plaster model of the five central regions of 
Rome as they existed in the time of the 
Emperors. No better assistance for the 
tourist in his efforts to ‘ orientate’ himself 
correctly can be imagined. A careful visit 
to the model is certain to correct hasty ideas 
gathered in the course of a perhaps not too 
attentive perusal of guide-books. 

‘In execution the werk is quite admirable, 
and no pains have been spared to render it 
as historically accurate as possible. Half 
an hour’s inspection of the model should be 
an indispensable preliminary to the usual 
archeological pilgrimage to the ancient sites 
of the Eternal City. Professor Marcelliani 
has devoted twenty months to its con- 
struction.” 


The council of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, in their eighty-sixth annual report, 
acknowledge the gift from the Prince of 
Wales (as Duke of Cornwall) of a valuable 
collection of gold coins found on a farm 
near Liskeard some months ago. Being 
treasure-trove, these coins became the pro- 
perty of the Duchy, but the Prince has 
presented them to the museum of the Insti- 
tution, after suitably rewarding the finder. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
The Archzological Society of St. Malo has 
issued an appeal for funds for the restoration 
of St. Ninian’s Chapel at Roscoff, which 
commemorates the landing of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, in France. This historic building 
is now utterly dilapidated, and has recently 
been the subject of some discussion in the 
Scottish Press, thanks to the protest of the 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire, Mr. William Guthrie. 


While engaged early in November on ex- 
cavating for the new coast-line from Blanken- 
berghe to Heyst, west of Bruges, the 
labourers found at a depth of 20 feet the 
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bones of a mammoth, including two immense 
teeth. They have been passed on to the 
head of the Natural History Museum at 
Brussels for examination. 





Che Muerns of Anglesey. 


By ProFEssoR EDWARD ANWYL, M.A, 
——= > 


Z=aNE of the most remarkable facts of 
prehistoric archzology in the island 
| of Anglesey is the survival, even 
into Roman times, and _ possibly 
later, of primitive types of dwellings that are 
characteristic of the Bronze Age, and which 
might by their primitiveness be in harmony 
even with the Neolithic period. These hut- 
dwellings are known to have been occupied 
in Roman times by the “ Samian” ware found 
in them, as well as by the occasional discovery 
of Roman coins of the first and second 
centuries in connexion with domestic imple- 
ments. These huts consisted of a low wall, 
circular in form, roofed with turf or rushes, 
supported on horizontal poles. Not a trace 
has been found in them of Roman roofing 
tiles or slates, such as have been found, for 
example, by Mr. C. E. Breese in his excava- 
tion of Llidiart Ysbytty near Portmadoc, 
Carnarvonshire. The fare, too, of the occu- 
pants of some of these huts that were exca- 
vated by the Hon. W. O. Stanley was of a 
primitive kind, as was indicated by a heap 
of shell-fish remains in one of the huts. Yet 
the community was undoubtedly agricultural, 
as implements were found which were clearly 
used for grinding corn, though some of these 
implements were of a primitive type. 

The community was not, however, merely 
agricultural, for the existence of hard stone 
mortars fixed in the floors of some of the 
huts, and fragments of quartz from veins of 
copper, suggest that the staple industry was 
the working of copper and the casting of 
bronze implements. Certain bronze imple- 
ments that were found near the hut-dwellings 
of Holyhead Mountain, and a mould for 
casting bronze implements that was found 
at no great distance from the spot, show that 
the industry in question flourished in the 








period of typical Bronze Age forms, though 
not, indeed, the earliest; and the question 
arises, How late did true Bronze Age imple- 
ments persist in Britain, and how early was 
the quern in any form of it introduced ? 

In his valuable catalogue of the Bronze 
Age remains in the British Museum, Mr. 
C. H. Read says (p. 34) that the quern or 
hand-mill is generally held to have been 
introduced about the Christian Era. It is 
noticeable that among the Bronze Age re- 
mains in the British Museum there appears 
to be no specimen of a quern, but in the 
catalogue of the remains of the Early Iron 
Age there is a reference (p. 127) to the find- 
ing of a large number of well-made stone 
querns in the Glastonbury Marsh village, and 
also at Hunsbury. Of the latter, no less than 
150 quern stones of grit are said to have 
been found (British Museum Catalogue of 
Early Iron Age, p. 130) in the form of trun- 
cated cones, well made with sockets for a 
single handle. These are clearly querns of 
a developed type, and the question naturally 
arises whether, even in the Bronze Age in 
Britain, there may not have been in use 
querns of a more rudimentary type, like those 
found in Anglesey. It is certain that cereals 
were grown in Britain during the Bronze 
Age, and is it not in the highest degree 
probable that some kind of instrument existed 
for grinding the corn that was grown? 

The following is the information which the 
writer has been able to gather as to the pre- 
historic querns found in Anglesey. Perhaps 
readers of the Anéiguary may be able to 
contribute some information as to the early 
history of the grinding of corn in Britain. 
The list of discoveries made in Anglesey 
will be given in order as follows : 

1. In the Archeologia Cambrensis, the 
journal of the Cambrian Archzological 
Society, for 1852, p. 209, a paper appears 
on the remains at Tanbenycefn, Llanidan, 
Anglesey, in which the following passage is 
quoted from Rowland’s Mona Antigua (2nd 
edit., 1776, p. 89): “Near this last-men- 
tioned place, on the side of the River Braint, 
and also on another spot of ground hard by, 
there are two large quadrangles lying almost 
contiguous on one side.” The writer says 
that about eight years before one of the 
quadrangles of Tanbenycefn was entirely re- 
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moved, and the stones composing the outer 
wall and circular stone foundations (two in 
number) within it were carried away to fill 
up a quarry. The writer further says: “ As 
far as I can learn from persons who worked 
at this clearing, numbers of hollowed stones 
like mortars were found there, of which I 
have seen several—indeed, one or two have 
come into my possession; and also in a 
hedge running across one end of the enclosure 
was found a vessel (I am not sure whether of 
metal or earthen) containing Roman coins, 
many of which, I understand, are still in the 
possession of individuals in the county. Some 
of them I have procured—viz., a medal of the 
Empress Lucilla in good preservation, one 
of Antoninus Pius, and one of Carausius. 
Several querns, also of good workmanship, 
have been dug up at this spot.” In the 
same article the writer says of a further ex- 
cavation in the same plot of ground: “ The 
first thing worthy of observation which came 
to view was a kind of tank lined with flat 
stones containing cockle-shells in an un- 
opened state, its length 34 feet.... Several 
pieces of pottery, apparently Roman, were 
dug up; also an upper and nether millstone 
lying within one of the circular foundations, 
and, as might be inferred, in the position 
in which they were last used... . Great 
numbers of querns are constantly found in 
the neighbourhood, and large concave stones 
of a squared form, with convex stones which 
fit on them, apparently a ruder contrivance 
than the quern for bruising grain or other 
substances.” Here in Roman times we seem 
to have a quern of a fully developed form 
used along with ‘‘ Roman ”’ pottery. 

2. Inthe Archeologia Cambrensis for 1860, 
p- 376, in the description of the temporary 
museum of the meeting of the association at 
Bangor in that year, there is a reference to 
a quern with an ornamental pattern found 
in an old quarry at Blochty, near Llanidan, 
Anglesey, with several skulls and other human 
bones. This is clearly not one of the primitive 
forms of the quern. 

3. Jbid. A quern was exhibited with plain 
mouldings from the same place. 

4. In the same museum was shown a quern 
from one of the huts at Tanbenycefn. 

5. There was also exhibited a quern found 
in 1857 at Tantwr, near Rhuddgaer, in the 











where Roman remains have been found. 
This quern shows on the underside the 
process by which it was kept steady during 
the grinding of the corn. 

6. Jbid. A quern found in a wall in the 
land of Tyddynprior, near Tanbenycefn. 

7. Zbid. A large flat upper stone of a quern 
found at Treifan land, near the River Braint, 
above Trefwry in Anglesey. 

8. Jbid. A large oblong stone (granite) 
with concave surface, fitting a smaller stone 
of convex surface, which acts as a rubber. 
These two stones were found close together 
in the land of Treifan. 

All these querns were exhibited by the 
Rev. W. Wynn Williams, of Menaifron, who 
contributed to the Archeologia Cambrensis 
most valuable articles on the antiquities of 
Anglesey. The last-mentioned specimen 
attracted the attention of Professor Babing- 
ton, of Cambridge, who wrote a letter on 
the subject to the editor of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis (Arch. Camb., 1861, p. 245), 
in which he says that he had recently ob- 
tained a similar instrument, though of much 
ruder manufacture, for the museum of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Speaking 
of the Treifan specimen, he says: “ Perhaps 
they did not attract so much attention at 
that meeting as their interest, variety, and 
great antiquity deserved. It seems in the 
highest degree probable that they form the 
most primitive implement used in the manu- 
facture of cereal food.” A somewhat similar 
object, Professor Babington says, is described 
by Dr. Wilde (Catalogue of Antiquities in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
p. 104), as being formed “of a flat stone, 
slightly hollowed upon the upper surface, so 
as to hold the parched grain, and a convex 
rubber which was passed backwards and 
forwards by the hand, and thus crushed the 
corn into meal.” Professor Babington further 
said that the Royal Irish Academy possessed 
four or five of these substitutes for a mill, all 
apparently much more rude than that figured 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis, which is per- 
haps one of the latest of its class. The pair 
of stones discovered in the fens of Cam- 
bridgeshire showed no attempt at finish, and 
was in all respects exceedingly rude, although 
apparently well fitted to perform the service 
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required of it. He believed that the pair 
found in Anglesey and those met with in 
Cambridgeshire were the only examples of 
grain-crushers of this type that have been 
noticed in Great Britain. 

In the Archeologia Cambrensis for 1862, 
p. 157, there is a letter from the Rev. W. 
Wynn Williams on “ Ancient Grain-Crushers,” 
in which he gives the dimensions of the River 
Braint specimen as follows: Lower or con- 
cave stone : length, 1 foot 7 inches ; breadth, 
1 foot 1 inch; thickness, 8 inches. Convex 
upper stone: length, 1 foot 44 inches; ex- 
treme breadth, 74 inches; thickness, 34 inches. 
He further says: ‘“ This latter, which may 
properly be called a muller, is carefully 


_ tapered, and both ends are exactly alike. 


This is the only erfect specimen of 
these old grain-crushers that I have ever met 
with. I have, however, sixteen fragments of 
the lower stones, and eleven of the rubbers 
or mullers, some belonging to instruments of 
a larger size than that which was shown at 
Bangor. Upon one of the portions of a 
lower stone there is, in addition to the con- 
cave surface upon which the muller worked, 
a small shallow cavity, 5 inches at its greatest 
width, which appears to have been intended 
to receive the flour... . Iam disposed to 
consider the simple stone mortars, which are 
rude in execution, as having been the first 
instruments used for pounding grain. Several 
of these, found in this and the adjoining 
parishes, are in my possession, the largest 
about 1: foot, the smallest 2 inches, in 
diameter, and of every intermediate size.” 

9. In the Archaologia Cambrensis for 1868, 
p. 385, there is an article by the late Hon. 
William Owen Stanley, M.P., entitled “On the 
Remains of Ancient Circular Habitations in 
Holyhead Island, called Cyttiau’r Gwyddelod 
(é.e.. Irishmen’s Huts), at Ty Mawr, on the 
South-West Side of Holyhead Mountain.” 
Some grain-crushers which were found by 
Mr. Stanley are described by Mr. Albert 
Way in the Arch@ologia Cambrensis for the 
same year, p. 401, in an article entitled 
“Notices of Relics found in and near Ancient 
Circular Habitations explored by the Hon. 
W. O. Stanley, M.P.” The specimens found 
are described as follows : 

(2). A primitive stone appliance for tritu- 
rating grain. Possibly millstone-grit from 
VOL. IV. 





Bodorgan (Anglesey). This is 18} by 
134 inches, the greatest. thickness being 
about 5 inches. The upper surface was 
considerably hollowed in the course of 
grinding. 

(4) An oval rubber measuring 12 inches 
by 5 inches. Flat on one face and convex 
on the other. 

(c) A second similar “runner” or grind- 
ing-stone of granite, measuring 9} inches by 
3} inches was subsequently found. Referring 
to this type of implement, Mr. Way says: 
“ This is an implement of extreme antiquity. 
Another similar grain-crusher was found in a 
wall in the land of Treifan near the River 
Braint in Anglesey.” He further says: 
“Some are said to have been found in the 
Swiss lake-dwellings.” In the same article 
it is stated that, in 1862, Mr. Stanley found 
other remains of querns. A portion of the 
lower stone of a quern of millstone-grit was 
found at a place called Glanrafon. Its 
diameter in its perfect state was 16 inches. 
The top of this stone was convex. 

During these and other excavations in 
Anglesey there have been found other 
objects more like pestles and mortars, which 
were clearly used for grinding or pounding. 
They are hard and ponderous, and it is not 
improbable that they were used, not for 
pounding corn, but ore. On Holyhead 
Mountain there was found a four-sided 
mortar at Penybonc, where a cist enclosing 
urns and a jet necklace were found ; and in 
1866 there was found in an adjacent field a 
heavy cylindrical muller or grinding-stone of 
trap. In the Archeologia Cambrensis for 1871, 
p. 62, it is said that at Caerleb, in Anglesey, 
a Romano-British village, a mortar had been 
let into the floor of a British hut. It is 
also stated in the same article that a stone 
basin somewhat deeper than the Caerleb 
example was full of cockle-shells when dis- 
covered on a farm near Llanddaniel, in 
Anglesey. 

10. Inthe Archeologia Cambrensis for 1874, 
p. 16, there is an account of the discovery ot 
ancient hut remains, many of the quern 
stones from which were removed to Henblas. 
No description of these is given. 

11. Inthe Archeologia Cambrensis for 1878, 
p- 32, the late Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., gave 
an account of further excavations made by 
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him on Holyhead Island in 1875, at Porth 
Dafarch. In the course of these a hut- 
circle was discovered, and within this a 
quern supported on a pedestal of stones. 
Within this quern was found a fragment of 
ornamental Samian pottery. This seems to 
indicate some occupation of the spot in 
Roman times. 

12. In the same volume of the Archaologia 
Cambrensis, p. 134, Mr. Stanley gave a further 
account of excavations made by him at Ynys 
Lyrad, a place on the mainland of Anglesey, 
in Llanynghenedl parish. Here the arrange- 
ment and size of the huts proved to be 
exactly similar to those of Ty Mawr. Here, 
again, there was a stone basin sunk in the 
ground of the hut floor, and large pounding- 
stones were also found. 

13. Nor were the foregoing the only speci- 
mens, for in the Archeologia Cambrensis for 
1867, p. 281, we are told that a quern from 
the Romano-British village of Porthamel was 
found built into a wall over a doorway. 

14. In the Archeologia Cambrensis for 
1892, in a paper on his researches into the 
Plasbach remains near Cerrigceinwen, Angle- 
sey, Mr. J. E. Griffith, F.G.S., F.L.S., of 
Bangor (the author of Zhe Cromiechs of 
Anglesey and Carnarvonshire), found half a 
saddle-quern, three whole mullers, and four 
broken mullers. 

It would be a great service to archeology 
if these various specimens could be studied 
by the comparative method, so as to classify 
them in the order of their development and 
their affinities to types found elsewhere. 
Such a study as this, too, would help to 
throw valuable light on the difficult question 
of the date of the Anglesey and other hut- 
circles of Wales, whose association with 
remains of the late Celtic and Roman 
periods, side by side with their very un- 
Roman character, give rise to questions of 
no small difficulty. Perhaps some of the 
readers of the Antiguary may be able to 
throw a flood of light on the history of this 
phase of civilization in Britain. 


Sr 








Che Bosses in Wilton Abbey, 
Dorset. 

By THE Rev. HERBERT PENTIN, M.A., VICAR, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. G. BROCKLEHURST. 
sialic 
(I< HE bosses, or keystones in the vault- 
i ie ing, of a great church are usually 
ee.(an unnoticed by the ordinary visitor, 

" as his attention is claimed, during 
a cursory visit, by the outstanding features of 
interest. But to the leisured, who are able 
to ponder over the minutiz of ecclesiastical 
architecture, the carved bosses of a church 
often present a wonderful field for fasci- 
nating speculation in the realms of hagiology, 
heraldry, and symbolism. It is highly prob- 
able that no small proportion of these pieces 
of sculpture record mere fancies evolved from 
the brain of the artist, and any attempts to 
unravel the meaning of such mystical designs 
are hazardous. But, on the other hand, many 
of these quaint and beautiful carvings in the 
arched roofs of our churches were executed 
for a definite reason and have a definite 
meaning. 

It is to record some of the hazardous 
speculations, and, more particularly, some 
of the definite meanings of the unusually 
fine bosses in one of the three great minsters 
of Dorset—Milton Abbey—that this paper is 
written. 

Choir and Presbytery.—In the vaulting of 
the choir and presbytery of the church, three 
of the seven keystones are of leaves, a con- 
ventional design needing no further remark. 
But the remaining four are of more interest. 
One shows a bearded man, with bare feet 
and loose short garment, holding an orb in 
his left hand. It has been conjectured that 
this represents either the Christ or St. John 
Baptist ; but it would be easy to argue against 
either of these identifications. Another boss 
presents a remarkably well-executed, giant- 
like face with wrinkled brow, closed eyes, 
and open mouth showing three teeth. This 
somewhat gruesome yet striking head has 
been regarded as a portrayal of Goliath of 
Gath. It may be so, or it may not. The 
boss of the full-length Archbishop, clad in 
pontificalia, in the act of blessing and hold- 
ing his archiepiscopal cross-staff in his left 
hand, has, not unnaturally, been identified 
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with St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
through whose influence, in part, the Col- 
legiate Church of Milton (founded by King 
Athelstan in or about the year 938) was con- 
verted into a Benedictine Abbey in 964. 
Dunstan was also instrumental in adding 
St. Mary and St. Michael to the already 
existing dedications of the church—St. Samp- 
son and St. Branwalader. His policy was to 
weaken dedications to “local” saints by super- 
imposing those well known to the Churches of 
the East and West. But against the attractive 
identification of this archiepiscopal boss with 
Dunstan there is the fact that the saint is 
usually represented in ecclesiastical art with 


man of the Book of Judges, or Sampson, the 
premier patron-saint of Milton Abbey.* The 
Celtic saint’s name, in these days, is popu- 
larly spelt with a “ p”—Sampson—although 
at the Council of Paris in 557 he signed his 
name “ Samson,” with this touching formula : 
‘T, bishop and sinner, have placed here my 
signature."’ There is, however, no record 
in the saint’s history of any encounter with 
a lion,f and he is usually represented in 
sculpture with a dove—an allusion to the 
Heavenly Dove that descended visibly and 
rested on his shoulder when Archbishop 
Dubric ordained him deacon and priest, and 
consecrated him a Bishop. The boss show- 
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CHOIR AND PRESBYTERY AND SOUTH AISLE BOSSES. 


some emblem which marks him as a canonized 
Archbishop. The remaining boss, composed 
of two serpents with remarkable heads, each 
biting the other’s body, appears again in the 
north aisle. Its symbolic meaning is elusive. 

South Aisle.—Uutchins* identifies the 
man riding on a lion, shown on the first 
boss, with “Sampson.” The lion’s head is 
strained round by the rider, and the lion’s 
tail is very much emphasized. One wonders 
whether Hutchins meant Samson, the strong 

* Hutchins, the Dorset County historian, lived for 


six years at Milton, and served as curate of the Abbey 
and assistant master of the Grammar School; but he 


' does not seem to have been much interested in the 


bosses of the church. He mentions about half of 
them only, and dismisses these in a few words. 


ing the “eagle,” | or dove, holding in its beak 
a scroll on which its claws rest, calls for no 
particular remark. The eagle, of course, is 
a well-known emblem of St. John the Divine, 


* Athelstan possibly found a Celtic sanctuary at 
Milton dedicated to St. Sampson and St. Branwa- 
lader, and retained the dedications for his new 
minster in order to conciliate the vanquished race. 
Such a graceful act would be quite in keeping with 
the King’s imperial maxim: “ Gloriosus regem facere 
quam regem esse.” 

+ Sampson encountered ‘‘a horned and hairy 
witch,” ‘‘a serpent of prodigious size,” etc., but no 
lion. (See W. Done Bushell’s St. Samson of Dol ; 
also Abbé Duine’s lectures on St. Samson, delivered 
in the Cathedral of Dol, and Baring-Gould’s article in 
The Lives of the Saints.) 

¢ Hutchins. 
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and a dove with a scroll also finds a place in 
some representations of the beloved disciple. 
The boss with the lion and the serpents is 
a curious one. The lion, apparently, pos- 
sesses a man’s head, reversed, which on 
either side is being attacked by a serpent. 
Hutchins regarded these serpents as “scrolls.” 
The next boss shows a seated angel holding 
an unmistakable scroll in his hands. 

North Aisle.—The mitred ecclesiastic, with 
pastoral staff in his left hand and three fingers 
of his right hand raised in blessing, represents 
a bishop (unidentified), and not a mitred 
abbot. Abbots are usually represented in 


ancient sculpture with their pastoral staff in 


“NORTA - AISLE 


thrust into the mouth of a serpent. As one 
of the four dedications of Milton Abbey is to 
St. Michael, this boss may quite well repre- 
sent the warrior-archangel. The remaining 
boss presents a head with open mouth, out 
of each side whereof issues foliage. The 
large cap on the head is suggestive of the 
pileus worn by Doctors of Divinity (Sacre 
Theologize Professores). ; 

South Transept—The boss showing the 
five wounds of Christ—the nailmarks in the 
hands and feet and the heart pierced with 
a spear—is not an unusual one, as this device 
found favour in medizval times. The next 
two bosses are heraldic, containing the 
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NORTH AISLE BOSSES. 


their right hand—not in their left, as is the 
case with bishops. The boss with a king, 
holding in each hand a leafy branch above 
his head, has been regarded as a tribute to 
Athelstan ; and the leafy branches have been 
explained as a victor’s badge— Athelstan 
having founded his church at Milton after 
his decisive victory at Brunanburh. On the 
other hand, putting the branches aside, the 
king’s head is not unlike the conventional 
representation of Edward II., in whose reign 
the building of the present Abbey com- 
menced. The next boss shows traces of red 
and blue colouring. It portrays an angel 
holding a shield in his left hand and a spear 
in his right, the point of the spear being 


“charges” of the arms of Athelstan (per 
saltire gules and azure, a cross botoné on 
a mound crowned or), and of the arms of 
Milton Abbey (sable, three baskets replenished 
with three loaves of bread argent). To give 
a Saxon king a coat of arms is a fairly common 
anachronism. The baskets of bread in the 
Abbey shield are usually regarded as a symbol 
of the bounty of the monks to the poor. The 
“T” and “W” in the next two bosses are the 
initials of Thomas (Langton, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and of Winchester) and William (de 
Middleton, Abbot of Milton), who beautified 
this transept, and whose more elaborate bosses 
appear in the north transept, under which 
heading they are mentioned a few lines later. 
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The king and the queen on the two other 
bosses may be meant to represent Edward III. 
and his wife Philippa of Hainault, in whose 
reign the south transept was in process of 
building. 


elaborate vaulting of his beautiful chantry 
in Winchester Cathedral contains his own 
rebus and that of his prior, and two rebuses 
of his see (Win-ton). Langton seems to have 


imparted his enthusiasm for the rebus to his 
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SOUTH TRANSEPT BOSSES. 


North Transept.—This Perpendicular tran- 
sept was the last portion of the Abbey to be 
built. The rest of the building is in the 
earlier and later Decorated styles of archi- 
tecture. The north transept was erected by 
the penultimate Abbot of Milton, William de 


friend at Milton, as William de Middleton, 
alone of the Milton abbots, uses this “merry 
jest in stone,” and uses it frequently. The 
boss in the north transept of the Abbey shows 
his monogram ‘‘ W. M.” and a staff piercing 
the middle of a ¢un, or barrel. In the south 
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NORTH TRANSEPT BOSSES. 


Middleton (1481-1525), assisted by Thomas 
Langton,* Bishop of Salisbury (1485-1493) 
and of Winchester (1493-1501). Bishop 
Langton was a lover of the rebus. The 


* Bishop Langton’s arms (argent, on a cross 
quarterly gules and azure five roses of the first) 
appear in the monastic house at Milton on one of the 
walls of the Great Hall, built in 1498 by Abbot 
William de Middleton. 


aisle, on the north wall, a wind-mi// and a 
tun represents another form of the Abbot’s 
rebus. The other two bosses in the north 
transept pertain to Bishop Thomas Langton : 
on one is his monogram “T. L.,” on the 
other is his mitred head, gilded. It is notice- 
able that his mitre is of more elaborate design 
than the triangular mitres on the earlier bosses 
in the church. 
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The keystones of the vaulting of the beau- 
tiful “ crossing” contain shields, with painted, 
not sculptured, coats of arms of Athelstan, 
Milton Abbey, Cerne Abbey (azure, a cross 
engtailed between four lilies argent), the 
families of Bingham, Coker, Latimer, Morton, 
and other benefactors to the Abbey. 

It will thus be seen that, even when all 
hazardous speculations are put on one side, 
a good deal of the positive history of a 
church may sometimes be read in its ancient 
bosses, and their contemplation is found to 
lead bewitchingly into unfamiliar bypaths 
yielding unexpected pleasures. 


PTS AK 
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Early Settlements by the 
Kentish Marshes. 


By Grorce Payne, F.S.A. 
WEURING the compilation of my 
Archeological Survey of Kent pub- 
lished by the Society of Anti- 

2 quaries in 1889, it became necessary 
for me to identify, as far as practicable, the 
actual sites of the various discoveries therein 
recorded. This took many years to accom- 
plish, but during my investigations I was 
particularly struck by the proximity of a 
large number of them to the marshes. 
Having kept my own copy of the Survey 
up to date, the same facts continue to present 
themselves, and at this distance of time 
demand further consideration. Our famili- 
arity with the face of the country as it is at 
the present day is, perhaps, apt to make us 
forget that it was somewhat different two or 
three thousand years ago, more especially 
those districts which are acted upon by tidal 
rivers, such as the Thames, the Medway, and 
the Swale. Before the days of sea-walls these 
rivers spread over a far wider area than they 
do to-day—how far can only be fully realized 
by calling to mind the vast acreage of marsh- 
land with which we are acquainted. If we 
picture this being more or less submerged 
by every tide, we shall be enabled to under- 
stand to what extent the country fringing the 
marshes was influenced thereby. The casual 













observer has no conception of the rapidity 





with which silt accumulates, nor of its great 
depth. Some years ago, when the branch 
line of the North Kent Railway was con- 
structed between Strood and Chatham 
Central Station, I saw the excavations ,for 
one of the arches which spans the road along 
the Common at Rochester, where the work- 
men had to cut through 29 feet of 
alluvium before a proper foundation was 
obtained, the remainder of the line having 
to be built upon piles. In the marshes of 
the Medway, below the village of Upchurch, 
we have found, during our continuous 
researches in this !ocality, that from 7 to 
9g feet of silt has accumulated over the 
site of the extensive Roman potteries which 
occupied such a vast area of land between 
Otterham Quay and Chitney. In short, the 
deposit of silt is so great in all the creeks of 
the three rivers we have mentioned in this 
part of Kent that it forms a serious barrier 
to navigation. Our waterways have played 
a very important part in connexion with the 
early history of the county ; in fact, they were 
the only open lines of communication when 
the whole face of the country was covered 
with forests, dense underwood, and scrub. 
It should never be forgotten that all incoming 
tribes from first to last came to us by water, 
and through its agency they were enabled to 
penetrate districts that were otherwise un- 
approachable. The banks of our rivers 
assuredly presented to them many desirable 
places for settlement, all else being at hand 
to administer to their wants in daily life. 
The whereabouts of these settlements we 
may never know, as such information comes 
to us only by chance when land is opened up 
for commercial purposes. Be this as it may, 
one thing remains to this day, about which 
there can be no uncertainty—namely, their 
trackways through the primeval forest. The 
forest has gone, but the old ways may be 
detected by their serpentine course, which, 
as they wind over the hills, are worn to a 
great depth by the rain-wash of many cen- 
turies. If these ways are followed from end 
to end, as they should be to be properly 
understood, they will all be found to lead, 
on the one hand, to the great British track- 
way now called the “Pilgrim Road,” which 
runs at the base of the “ Backbone of Kent,” 
and on the other to the marshes. Here we 
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have, then, direct communication between the 
vast ‘‘ Forest of Andred,” which covered the 
Wealden area, and the seaboard towards 
the north-east. When traversing these time- 
honoured tracks, on horseback or on foot, 
at intervals throughout my life, I pictured to 
myself the swarms of shifting tribes with 
their women and children and cattle, traders 
with pack-horses laden with merchandise, 
bronze-workers with their hoards of glistening 
celts, spear-heads, daggers and swords, that 
must have passed along them centuries 
before the Christian era, to be followed later 
on by the conquering hosts of the Roman 
legions, and later still by the various Teutonic 
tribes, whose names the hamlets and villages 
along the routes bear to this day. Having 
brought these countless myriads of people 
into touch with the interior by means of the 
trackways, we will now see what evidence 
there is of their settlements by the marshes. 
Commencing at Faversham, we find that 
this ancient town sprang up at the head of an 
important creek, which is an arm of the East 
Swale, while its High Street forms part of 
that very early way known as the “ Lower 
Road,” which I long ago, in my Collectanea 
Cantiana, assigned to the pre-Roman period. 
The more modern portion of the town has 
continued to favour this road rather than the 
great Roman Via, which is about half a mile 
distant, towards the south. The fields 
between Faversham and the marshes have 
yielded a rich store of British, Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon remains, which, alas! have 
found their way into a dozen different hands. 
Fortunately, some are in the British Museum, 
and others have at last found their way to 
the Canterbury Museum through the liberality 
and public spirit of my colleague Mr. Bennett 
Goldney, F.S.A. Ore and Luddenham, 
where a Roman cemetery and foundations of 
buildings were respectively brought to light, 
are both on the verge of the marshes. 
Davington, which also furnished a Roman 
cemetery, is contiguous to Faversham, and 
upon the “Lower Road.” The churches 
of the four places already mentioned are of 
Norman foundation, testifying beyond all 
dispute to the continuity of the settlements. 
Teynham, our next point, has been some- 
what disappointing. Seventy years ago 
Roman interments were met with to the east 


of Conyer Creek. These prove occupation, 
but we should have liked to have seen raore. 
Much of the land adjacent to the marshes 
has since been excavated for brick-earth and 
gravel without result, showing that the right 
fields have not yet been opened. The fine 
church, which is mainly of the Early English 
period, occupies a commanding position, but 
is isolated, the population having drifted 
away towards the Watling Street, to Barrow 
Green and Greenstreet. 

North-east of Barrow Green, at Buckland, 
was a Roman house, and near by are the 
ruins of a Norman church. On the same 
side of the ‘“‘ Lower Road,” and west of the 
Green, Roman foundations exist on “ Bax” 
Farm. 

The next hamlet is Tonge, which, as it is 
situate in close proximity to very important 
discoveries, may be expected to unfold some 
of its early history, when its soil is required 
for purposes of brickmakiag. The church 
is of Norman foundation. Just beyond lies 
Murston, which adjoins the marsh of that 
name, being bounded on its western side by 
Milton Creek. This parish has been dug out 
from end to end for clay, gravel and chalk, 


and has yielded numerous archeological 


treasures, which are recorded in my Colec- 
tanea and in Archeologia Cantiana, to which 
the student must be referred. The church, 
of Norman date, formerly stood close to the 
creek, but it was demolished and rebuilt half 
a mile further south. e 

Less than a mile south-west of Adelaide 
Dock, Murston, the creek bifurcates, one 
arm going to Crown Quay, Sittingbourne, the 
other to Milton. On the eastern side of the 
quay, at Bayford, sumptuous Roman inter- 
ments occurred, and on the western a bronze 
hoard and an Anglo-Saxon cemetery. 

At the head of the creek the ancient town 
of Milton rose up, presenting a parallel case 
to that of Faversham. On the western side 
of its creek, between the town and the 
marshes, Roman and Anglo-Saxon discoveries 
of the highest importance have been made. 
Within the circuit of halfa mile round 
Milton nearly every field contained ancient 
remains of some sort, but chiefly of a 
sepulchral nature, the whole indicating 
lengthened and extensive occupation. The 
church is a mile away from the town, and 
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still nearer the marshes. In the churchyard 
are foundations of Roman buildings. The 
continued concentration of the town by 
the creek-head has left the church standing 
alone at a very inconvenient distance, but 
nevertheless it stands in the centre of the 
original settlement. A little beyond the 
church, at the eastern end of Kemsley Down, 
a small rectangular earthwork exists sur- 
rounded by a ditch, called ‘‘ Castle Rough,” 
which tradition says was thrown up by the 
Danes. On the other side of Milton Creek 
there formerly existed a similar defensive 
work known as “ Bayford Castle,” which, it 
is said, King Alfred caused to be erected to 
repel the incursions of those troublesome 
pirates. Towards the western end of 
Kemsley Down, on the Grovehurst Manor 
estate, it fell to my lot to explore a Celtic 
settlement, consisting of a collection of pit- 
dwellings, upon the floors of which were 
found all kinds of flint weapons and imple- 
ments belonging to the Neolithic period. 
The site was upon rising ground adjoining 
the marshes. 

Beyond Grovehurst is Iwade, a hamlet 
with a curious little church upon the edge 
of the marshes, which from this point con- 
tinue for some miles to the Isle of Sheppey. 
At Iwade is a field called ‘‘Swain’s Down,” 
where Roman pottery was brought to light, 
and where traces of earthworks formerly 
existed. Taking into consideration all the 
discoveries we have alluded to between this 
place and Murston, and their relative position 
to the marshes, we are forced to come to the 
conclusion that the presence of the extensive 
population they represent was influenced by 
the proximity of the River Swale. 

From Iwade the pedestrian passes in a 
westerly direction, along the fringe of the 
marshes, to Lower Halstow Creek, at the 
head of which stands one of the very earliest 
churches in the county, mainly built of 
materials obtained from the ruins of Roman 
houses which stood around. Having left the 
Swale and its marshes behind us, we are now 
confronted with those of the River Medway. 
As far as we know at present, the extensive 
Roman potteries along its banks in this 
district commence at Lower Halstow, ex- 
tending towards the north-east to Chitney 
Marsh, and westerly to Otterham Creek, 





below the village of Upchurch. These 
potteries were, perhaps, the most extensive 
in Roman Britain, and supplied the market 
with that peculiar blue-black pottery known 
as Upchurch ware. 

In the early portion of this paper allusion 
was made to the great accumulation of silt 
over the potters’ fields since they were 
abandoned. It is thought by some that 
the potteries were originally protected by 
a sea-wall, and that in the course of time 
this has been gradually sucked away by the 
tides, with the inevitable result that the site 
of the potteries has become covered with 
several feet of alluvium. Geologists are of 
opinion, however, that the coast-line in these 
parts has been sinking. Having been in- 
timately acquainted with the district under 
consideration from boyhood, and knowing 
how very rapidly the silt accumulates along 
its coast-line, in a few years even, I decidedly 
favour the former view. 

From Lower Halstow we ascend high 
ground to the village of Upchurch, where 
an extensive view may be obtained of the 
entire site of the great potteries. From 
every part of the marshy area before us 
Roman remains are continually being dis- 
covered, not only of the potters’ fields, but 
evidence has been revealed of their dwellings, 
roads, and graves below the alluvial deposit. 
Doubtless at some future time vestiges of 
their habitations will be met with in the 
arable land around, also of their cemeteries. 
One of the latter has already been touched 
at Wetham Green, in a field called Wood- 
oaks. 

Otterham Creek, which flows up to the 
lower road near Rainham, seems to be the 
limit of the potteries in this direction. There 
was evidently an early settlement along this 
road, about Moor Street (Lower Rainham), 
as an extensive Roman cemetery was met 
with when the brickyards were opened by 
the side of it many years ago. 

Farther on Gillingham is reached. The 
older part, being close down to the water, has 
remained the same for a long period of time, 
modern Gillingham having spread over the 
fields nearer the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway and New Brompton. British and 
Roman‘ remains have been found in the 
parish, but there is much yet to be revealed. 
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Just beyond lies the newer portion of 
Chatham Dockyard, during the construction 
of which numerous discoveries were made of 
objects belonging to the British and Roman 
periods. 

We now come to Rochester, with its 
ancient mural defences placed in the last 
great bend of the river—a fine strategical 
position which commended itself to the 
Romans, for here they built a walled town, 
the north wall of which is on the very edge 
of the marshes. ‘The Normans, too, did not 
fail to recognize the importance of the site, 
as they erected their famous stronghold in 
the corner of the Roman caséed/lam, which 
still remains, and forms such a striking and 
majestic feature in the landscape. Within 
the Roman walled town was built the first 
church of Rochester in A.D. 604, followed in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries by the 
Norman cathedral church and the Bene- 
dictine monastery of St. Andrew. Since 
that time great changes have been wrought, 
but from it all Rochester of to-day has been 
evolved, which may be justly proud of its 
magnificent history. 

It now becomes necessary to cross the 
River Medway and proceed with our in- 
vestigations along the marshes on its western 
side, which encircle the hundred of Hoo. 
Hoo St. Werburgh first claims our attention. 
In the banks of its creek Roman pottery may 
be detected at low tide, while in the brick- 
fields skirting the marshes indications of 
Roman buildings and interments have been 
brought to light. The later village sprang 
up close to the site of the first settlement, 
and possessed a church in Norman times, of 
which there are some traces in the present 
fabric, which is chiefly Perpendicular. 

A little distance beyond is Stoke, called in 
the Domesday Survey “ Estoches.” Roman 
interments and other remains have been 
found here, and evidence has been produced 
that possibly a pottery existed on this side 
of the river, but I have never been able 
to prove it, in consequence of the unreli- 
able information received. The church is 
Norman. 

The Isle of Graine, opposite Sheerness, 
has yielded no clue to its early history, and 
the only thing that would commend it to the 
notice of the archeologist is its interesting 

VOL. IV. 


church, which formerly belonged to the 
nunnery at Minster in Sheppey. 

On rounding the Isle of Graine, we 
approach, for the first time in our peram- 
bulations, the marshes of the Thames, and 
almost immediately arrive at Slough Fort, 
during the construction of which a Roman 
cemetery was discovered. About a mile 
from the shore is the hamlet of Hoo All 
Hallows, where on Little Coombe Farm a 
bronze-worker’s hoard was found. Its church 
possesses features of pre-Norman date. 

The next hamlets in successive order are 
Hoo St. Mary, Cooling, and Cliffe, all by the 
marshes. The last-named is the only one of the 
three parishes which has furnished anything 
relating to its early history. Cliffe-at-Hoo, 
with its old hamlet going down to the very 
edge of the marshes, is an exceedingly in- 
teresting place. Up to the present time its 
primitive history lies buried beneath the 
soil, with the exception of an Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery that was discovered in front of the 
rectory when the railway-line was made to 
Port Victoria. The church is large and full 
of interest. Until recently the fourteenth- 
century chantry houses stood by the church- 
yard. When they were destroyed, the 
blocked-up lattice windows were found filled 
with quarries of mica. 

The next place, Higham, is also on the 
edge of the marshes, and must have been of 
considerable importance from the earliest 
times. An extensive Roman cemetery was 
discovered near the church, and there are 
two Roman causeways in the marshes, one 
called the “‘ Landway,” leading from Shorne 
to the hamlet, and the other goes from the 
north-east side of the church to the Thames. 
By the margin of the Shorne end of the 
“Landway” a bronze-worker’s hoard and 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon interments have 
been revealed, also the site of a Roman 
pottery by the North Kent Railway. The 
church, which is of Norman foundation, was 
used by the nuns of Lillechurch when the 
priory was re-erected at Higham. _Lille- 
church is about a mile distant, the priory 
having been founded by King Stephen, 
A.D. 1151, his daughter Mary being the first 
Prioress. It is not known when the priory 
was transferred to Higham, but in 1280 
Walter de Merton endowed a vicarage at 
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Higham, stipulating that High Mass should 
be daily celebrated before the nuns. It has 
been thought that at that time the Norman 
chancel wall was broken through, and that 
the nuns’ chapel was then built on the north 
side of it, as the style of architecture accords 
with the above date. In the farm buildings, 
just east of the church, some remains may 
be seen of the so-called “ Higham Abbey ” 
incorporated into the later walls. 

I do not propose to treat of the districts 
beyond Higham, as they have not come 
within the scope of my systematic personal 
researches in the field; suffice it to say that 
the lands bordering the Swanscombe, Stone, 
Dartford, Erith, and Plumstead Marshes has 
proved as rich in British-Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon remains as those we have so fully 
dealt with. The daily life of the dwellers 
along the river-sides must have been quite 
different from those who dwelt far inland in 
the wooded portions of the county, but that 
there was periodical intercourse between 
them there can be no doubt. The coast- 
men would be at all times in touch with the 
trader from over the sea, who would find his 
way up the creeks of our rivers in his primi- 
tive craft, laden with tempting wares to barter 
for local produce. When once acquired, 
such articles would be exchanged again with 
the men up-country for material needed at 
the coast. In the hour of danger, when 
invasion was imminent, what invaluable 
service these early men must have rendered 
to each other! And let me ask, How could it 
have been accomplished without the aid of 
trackways and rivers? During my life I have 
traversed my county almost from end to end, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
from the very earliest times there was an 
intimate communication between those who 
dwelt by the edge of the marshes and those 
living in comparative security in the Forest 
of Andred, which covered, it has been com- 
puted, a distance of 130 miles from east 
to west, and upwards of 4o miles from 
north to south. 





Mote on a Remarkable Seal 
found at Bishop Tilton, 
Porkshire. 


By THE Rev. E. MAuLE Cog, M.A., F.G.S., 
VICAR OF WETWANG, 
a 
HIS is how it came about. In 
January, 1891, I received a letter, 
headed : 


‘* ORDNANCE SuRVEY, B. W., YORK. 


“ Rev. SIR, 

“ The enclosed (sic) was picked up by 

a farmer here in a field while ploughing. I 

shall esteem it a favour if you will tell me if 

there is anything of antiquarian interest 
attached to it. 

(Signed) 


The letter contained a sealing-wax im- 
pression of a vesica-shaped seal, representing 
certain emblems—viz., at the bottom three 
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‘“ A, HENDERSON.” 





FIG, I. 


wavy lines (such as occur in the arms of the 
Sykes family, and mean springs of water) ; 
above these a fish, then a tree, upon the 
left-hand side of which is perched a bird 
standing on a branch, while on the right is 
shown a lion rampant. Both bird and lion 
have their eyes directed to the top of the 
tree, on which is a heart-shaped emblem like 
fruit. Round the seal (Fig. 1) are the words : 


S MICHAEL DE ABBERDENE.* 


Being on the staff of the Antiguary, I sent 
the impression of the seal to the then Editor, 
Dr. Cox, for his inspection. A year after- 
wards—January, 1892—I got a letter apolo- 

* The illustrations are from drawings of the seals, 


and the lettering in Fig. 1 is not quite correct. The 
correct legend is as printed in the text. 
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gizing for the delay, as the seal had been 
mislaid. He then informed me that there 
were two similar in existence—one found in a 
grave at Old Malton, made of amber, and 
another in the possession of Mr. Nightingale, 
of Wilton. 

The one found at Bishop Wilton is of 
bronze (Fig. 2). The legend, however, in the 
others is different. In both it reads: 


W SIGNU FOS PISCIS AVIS LEO LIGNU. 


This clearly interprets the emblems figured 
on the Bishop Wilton seal, the only difference 
being that the wavy lines at the bottom of 
the latter are replaced by a sort of water-can, 
with a stream of water coming out on either 
side. 

Dr. Cox also informed me that he had 
exhibited the Old Malton seal at the Royal 
Archeological Institute in London, and re- 





FIG. 2. 


ferred me to the secretary, as, though he had 
worked out the subject, he had lost his notes. 
The answer I got was an extract from the 
Archeological Journal (x\vii., 175), in the 
following terms: 
“ June 6, 1890. 


‘‘ ANTIQUITIES EXHIBITED BY REv. Dr. Cox. 


“A vesica-shaped private seal of amber, 
mounted in a plain rim of silver, with a 
suspending loop attached. It was found in 
a stone coffin at Old Malton Priory. The 
lettering, somewhat rude Lombardic, shows 
it to be of the thirteenth century. The 
emblems engraved on the seal are a fish, a 
tree, a bird, and a lion. The legend runs 


thus: ‘Secretum signum . fons . piscis, avis, 
leo, lignum.’ 


The material of the seal makes 





this example of an ecclesiastical seal of 
peculiar interest, and it is at present believed 
to be unique.” 


This did not help me much, so I sent the 
impression to Scotland, and got the follow- 
ing replies from the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland : 

‘*QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH, 
** December 18, 1902. 

“The two seals you describe are exceed- 
ingly interesting, and so far as my knowledge 
goes they are unparalleled among the re- 
corded seals of Scottish origin. I submitted 
your letter to Mr. W. Rae Macdonald, who has 
an extensive collection of notes of Scottish 
seals, and has long studied the subject. He 
never met with anything like the peculiar 
imagery on these seals, and is at a loss to 
suggest its probable meaning and derivation. 

(Signed) ‘“ J. ANDERSON.” 


On December 26, 1902, I heard from 
Dr. Anderson again : 


“*T am quite unable to suggest any further 
information as to the devices on the signets. 
Mr. Rae Macdonald, who has seen more 
Scottish seals than any other person I 
know, is unable to suggest anything further. 
Thinking that the secretary of the New 
Spalding Club might have come across the 
seal of Michael of Aberdeen, I wrote him, 
enclosing your letter to me, I enclose his 
reply, which carries us no further. 

(Signed) “J, ANDERSON.” 


The reply is that, being away from books 
of reference, he is “ unable to say anything 
definite about the curious seal of Michael of 
Aberdeen.” 

It will be noticed that Dr. Cox assigns a 
date to the seal found at Old Malton—viz., 
the thirteenth century; also that he calls it 
‘‘ecclesiastical,’’ and, further, that it is be- 
lieved to be unique—that is, in 1890. It 
turns out now, however, that there are at 
least two other somewhat similar seals in 
existence, and the question is, What do the 
emblems signify ? 

I confess that I have not been able to 
work out the problem as Dr. Cox once did, 
and this note is communicated not for the 
purpose of supplying information, but for 
asking for it. Possibly some of your readers 
c2 
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may be able to throw some light upon the 
subject. 

Still, I must give my own idea, and it is 
this: that the design is intended to be a 
representation or epitome of creation— 
possibly Masonic—referring to the Great 
Architect of the Universe, the Giver of Life. 
We have at the bottom water, the sea, 
upon which the Spirit of God brooded, and 
brought forth life—first fish, then birds. 
Subsequently, following the Mosaic account, 
which was all that was known in the thir- 
teenth century, the earth brought forth the 
fruit-tree, yielding fruit after its kind, and 
then the beast of the earth—e.g., the lion, 

Of course, this is not geologically correct, 
or according to our modern knowledge of 
natural history ; but, then, we must remember 
that there were no geologists in those days, 
nor a Darwin to interpret the mysteries of 
development, We know now that fruit-trees 
of all kinds and mammals were only intro- 
duced on the earth in comparatively recent 
times—viz., the Tertiary Period; but the 
fact that the designs on the seals follow 
approximately the Biblical statement points 
probably to an ecclesiastical source, con- 
sidering that the monks and clergy were the 
only persons who possessed and_ interpreted 
the written words of Holy Scripture. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the letter S 
in the Bishop Wilton seal, preceding the 
word Michael, does not mean “saint” in 
Dr. Cox’s opinion, with which I fully concur, 
but “ signum”’; but who Michael of Aberdeen 
was I have been unable to discover, though 
I have consulted many documents referring 
to the period. 

I think it will be of real value if some 
antiquaries will kindly direct their attention 
to the points raised in this brief note. 


ee, - all 
Che Biren of the Black forest. 


By E, C. VANSITTART. 
——_~———_- 


ST of us imagine that it is neces- 

, sary to travel far afield in these 

days to find a region in which 
patriarchal customs and traditional 
ceremonies survive. Few realize that we 
have to go no further than the Black Forest, 


~youngest son who inherits. 


in the Grand Duchy of Baden, in order to 
light on surroundings where, undisturbed by 
the march of time, a noble race of peasants 
carry on their hereditary mode of life from 
generation to generation. A son of the soil, 
F. Hansjakob, now a priest at Freiburg, has 
noted the habits, customs, and superstitions 
of his countrymen in a series of exhaustive 
volumes, and it is from this source, joined to 
a personal acquaintance with the country it- 
self, that the following facts have been drawn. 

The peasant farms of the Black Forest are 
handed down from father to son in a direct 
line, often dating back 400 years. There is 
no division as in France; all falls to the 
heir, only here it is not the eldest but the 
It is rare that a 
Biir (peasant) dies as reigning head. When 
he gets on in years he abdicates, in order to 
end his days in the Lethgedingehaus (dower 
house), which stands beside each Ho/ (stead- 
ing). That he does so in favour of his 
youngest son is very sensible ; were it the 
elder he would have no peace, for as soon 
as he married he would try to induce his 
parents to retire just at an age when power 
is sweetest and best exercised. For this 
reason the practical farmers of bygone gene- 
rations decided to hand over the succession 
to the youngest, since, when Benjamin is a 
full-grown man father Jacob is old and glad 
to rest. This law of inheritance goes by the 
name of Vortel. . Should the heir, of his own 
free-will, desire to resign in favour of his 
elder brother, the latter must buy the 
property from him. In such a case the 
younger may be termed a kind of Esau 
selling his birthright, not for a mess of 
pottage, but for hard cash. This, however, 
rarely happens, and it is almost invariably 
the youngest who thrones as Bir at the old 
homestead, commands, goes to market, and 
is sole master, his brothers and sisters 
serving him as labourers and maids, unless 
they marry or migrate to the towns, there to 
take up a trade. This seems hard on the 
elder sons, who helped ffeir father to toil 
while the heir still lay in his cradle, but it 
is accepted as the natural sequence of events. 

A quiet lot, free from care, awaits the re- 
signing head of the house when, of his own 
free-will, he and his wife retire. For him 
the best cows in the byre yield their richest 
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milk, the sheep their finest wool, and from 
all the fruit-trees on the estate he can choose 
out the best for his own use, while the young 
Biir brings butter, flax, bacon, meat, potatoes, 
wheat, and barley in fullest measure to the 
old people in the Gedinge. Thus two family 
heads often live side by side, the patriarch 
and his youngest born, house and estate 
remaining intact for the blessing of future 
generations. 

“On his property the peasant, or Biir, is, 
so to speak, king. No monarch is more 
absolute. King as he is, the Bir works 
with his men, and often as hard as any of 
them. He and his family take their meals 
apart after the servants, and he and his wife 
enjoy some little luxuries, but that is all. 
The Bire (peasant’s wife) is as good a work- 
woman as any of her maids. She never sets 
foot in the fields, but all the cooking is her 
business, and the dairy-work too.” 

In the Black Forest faith and superstition 
go hand in hand, giving rise to many quaint 
old-world customs. In many houses a straw 
basket is hung under the eaves as a nest for 
the Wannenweber, the name here given to 
the hawk, owing to the fact that while the 
bird is poising in the air its movements 
resemble those of the Wanne, or fan, used 
by the peasants for winnowing grain. Far 
back in heathen times the hawk was re- 
garded as one of the protecting spirits of the 
house, sacred to Wodan, who rode on the 
wings of the wind, and the Wannenweder of 
the present day is supposed, by its presence, 
to preserve the homestead against lightning 
when Wodan flies along in the storm, hence 
a warm nest is prepared for him under the 
shelter of the roof. Hence the Bir and his 
family sit calmly indoors, while thunder rolls 
and lightning flashes outside, making the 
sign of the cross at each vivid gleam ; for is 
he not doubly guarded from all evil by the 
hawk, the pagan, and the cross, the Christian, 
protective symbol? Superstition, indeed, but 
a superstition which, at its root, has deep 
faith in the protective power of a Divine 
Presence. 

In some villages the so-called Agatha-zettel 
are nailed over every door as a further pro- 
tection against fire. On the festival of St. 


Agatha, a Sicilian patron saint, these tickets 
are blessed in the church, and then nailed 





over doors and stables. The prayer runs as 
follows : “ Almighty God, bless and sanctify 
these notes through Thy mercy and grace, 
and grant that Thy faithful people, through 
the intercession of Thy holy virgin and 
martyr Agatha, may be preserved from all 
harm, not only from earthly danger, but also 
from everlasting fire. And wherever these 
Zettel hang, marked with the sign of the holy 
cross, do Thou preserve that spot from every 
touch of fire.” 

In every farm there is an altar between 
the windows in the living-room. It goes by 
the name of Herrgottswinkel (God’s corner), 
because a crucifix hangs above it ; over this 
altar the Aire has a shelf on which stand 
sacred pictures and little figures of saints ; it 
is bordered by what is termed an altar-cloth, 
consisting of gilt or silver paper elaborately 
cut out to imitate lace. The making of these 
Tiichlein (cloths) during the long winter 
months affords occupation to old women in 
the villages. At Easter they hawk their 
wares from house to house, selling each one 
for from 20 to 40 pfennigs, according to the 
amount of work it represents. Every Diire 
replaces her Ziichlein by a new one at Easter, 
and when the peasants don their smart new 
costumes to go to church on the glad festival 
of the Resurrection, the Aerrgottswinkel in 
the low-roofed Stwée glimmers and flashes 
resplendent in fresh gold and silver. 

To the old women who make the Ziichlein 
is also reserved the office of Leichenbitterin, 
a melancholy and fatiguing but lucrative and 
much-sought-after avocation. Among the 
scattered homesteads of the Black Forest 
daily papers and printed notices have not 
yet become common, and when a death 
occurs, it is still customary to announce the 
event and invite the neighbours to the 
funeral by one of these messengers, who is 
repaid for her trouble by a gift of flour, 
potatoes, beans, or bacon at each farm, so 
that by the time she reaches home she is 
laden with provisions. 

When a child dies, the neighbours as- 
sembled for the funeral are preceded by 
the Gétfe and Géttle (godfather and god- 
mother). When all is ready, the former 
lifts the little coffin on to the head of the 
Géttle, who, thus laden, heads the procession, 
all repeating a prayer as they wend their way 
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to the cemetery. Here the Got#/e puts down 
her load in the green grass or the white snow 
at the entrance, and the priest blesses the 
body, after which she again takes up the 
little coffin, and lays it in the grave with 
her own hands. 

There is no lack of holidays and festivals 
in the Black Forest, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with some of them are very pictu- 
resque. The keeping of Stork’s Day is 
peculiar to this region. The stork is beloved 
throughout Germany. It is he who heralds 
spring, bringing peace and plenty; he who, 
as the children firmly believe, is the carrier 
of babies from heaven to earth. In the 
Black Forest he is supposed to make his 
annual appearance on February 22, hence 
this day is observed as a universal holiday. 

At the Epiphany three boys, drawn by lot, 
in each village dress up as the Three Kings, 
Caspar having to blacken his hands and face. 
Preceded by a man carrying a huge lantern 
in the shape of a star made of oiled paper 
with a candle burning inside, the Magi go 
from door to door after dark, begging for 
gifts which are showered upon them in the 
shape of cakes, nuts, and apples ; finally they 
and their companions meet to feast off the 
spoils. 

The first Sunday in Lent, locally known 
as Funkensonntag (Sparks’ Sunday), is another 
spring festival; in the evening Scheiben- 
schlagen or Sdgewerfen takes place. This 
consists in the young men throwing flaming 
disks of beech-wood, supposed to represent 
the sun, high up into the air, accompanying 
the act by repeating certain formulz reputed 
to bring good-luck to their sweethearts ; the 
latter, in return, are expected to present their 
lovers with cakes (likewise shaped like disks) 
baked at the moment he sends up his disk. 
The effect of these fiery missiles - flying 
through the air in the dark is exceedingly 
picturesque. This custom is undoubtedly of 
pagan origin, a relic of sun-worship. 

On Whit-Monday Pfingstreiten takes place, 
when the village lads, often numbering 
seventy or eighty, dress up, and search the 
forest on horseback for the Pfngst-recke, one 
of their companions, who, when caught, is 
put upon a white steed to personate the sun- 
god. Followed by the squad of horsemen, 
he rides from house to house, and is treated 


toa drink. In the end the cavalcade resort 
to the village fountain, where he voluntarily 
immerses himself, symbolic of the setting 
sun. After this, the P/ingst-recke gets into 
dry clothes, and the evening ends in a 
dance. 

But perhaps the most characteristic of all 
these festivals is the G/ockenfes/, held annually 
on Whit-Monday on the highest point be- 
tween Elz and Kinzigthal. From May 1 
till Gallustag (October 16) shepherds and 
cowherds live in solitude with their flocks 
on the mountains or in the lonely valleys. 
The leader of each flock wears a bell, and 
by its sound the herd knows its whereabouts, 
hence each lad vies with his fellows in trying 
to procure a clear, sweet-sounding bell for 
his favourite. On Whit-Monday they all 
come down from the mountains or up from the 
valleys to the Glockenfest to exchange or buy 
new bells; perhaps one lad bought his down 
in the Stddt/e, where it sounded clear enough 
in the narrow streets, but up in the rarefied 
mountain air it emits scarce a sound; 
another was given his bell by his master, 
who bought it at the New Year’s fair, but 
the first time his pet cow wore it, the boy 
discovered that it was cracked. At the 
Glochkenfest every one can procure a bell to 
his liking. Among the lads are a few 
maidens who follow the same avocation. 
Some farmers cannot afford a lad to guard 
their flocks, and have to be satisfied with a 
girl; or perhaps the former has charge of 
the cattle, the girl of the sheep and goats. 
The bell fair is held in a wide, open meadow, 


‘but towards evening all move down to the 


village inn, where there is feasting and 
dancing till night sets in. Then they set 
out on their way back, uphill and down 
dale, and a wondrous ringing and pealing of 
bells sounds in the dark, and in many a 
farm, where all have already gone to gest, 
the owners wake up as the sweet sounds 
float in on the quiet night air, and say: 
“* There are the herds going home from the 
Glockenfest It is the only holiday the 
herd has all through the summer. Many a 
storm will pass over him and his flock ere 
autumn and the Martis-Marki bring him 
another off-day ; for every shepherd, labourer, 
man, or maid, on entering service in the 
Kinzigthal, stipulates for the three holidays 
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of the Maie-Markt, the Glockenfest, and the 
Martis-Mirhkt. 

Spinning is a great institution in the 
Black Forest, and forms the occasion of 
many social gatherings. On winter after- 
noons the young women meet once or twice 
a week in the Kunkelstube (the local word 
for spindle), and their tongues wag right 
merrily as they spin. A favourite pastime at 
these gatherings consists in a girl drawing 
out a handful of flax, which she rolls up into 
a ball, and sets fire to, repeating a special 
rhyme as she does so. If the burning flax 
rises, she regards it as an omen that her 
lover is thinking of her at that moment ; if 
it drops, he is faithless. These meetings 
end at four o’clock. 

The Xartz or Lichtstube gathering, on the 
other hand, is held in the evening. On this 
occasion young and old, men and maids, 
meet together in a large room lit by a 
Lichtspan (a strip of resinous wood); the 
old men gather round the stove smoking 
their pipes, telling stories, or reading aloud 
extracts from the weekly paper, while the 
youths sit beside the girls of their choice as 
they spin. Simple refreshments are pro- 
vided, and the evening is enlivened by 
singing, while the last meeting of the season 
ends in a dance. 

Very simple and beautiful are the prayers 
in daily use. Thus, the usual child’s grace 
is: “* Spets Gott, trink Got alle armen Kind, 
Die auf Erden sind, Amen” (God feed, 
God give drink to all poor children on 
earth). 

An old peasant’s evening prayer runs: 
“Dear Lord, here lies Toweis. If You can 
make use of him, take him; if not, let him 
lie.” 

Hansjakob relates a fine and touching 
example of the death of an old Biir, one 
who died like a Roman hero of olden days, 
a lesson to all. He tells how the Hermeshof 
stands on a height overlooking the quiet 
valley as far as the little chapel of Zell, a 
goal of pilgrimage in that neighbourhood. 
Hither the Hermesbiir had often wandered 
for love of the “‘ Mother of God,” and when 
old age and serious illness laid him on his 
bed, he sent his children down to the chapel 
to pray he might be granted a peaceful 
death. It was on a hot summer's day that 


the Angel of the Scythe knocked at his door 
to carry him away to lié beside his wife, who 
for many years had slept in the churchyard 
at Zell. For him Death held no terrors. 
Sons and daughters stood round his bed, 
while down in the valley men and maids 
laboured in the harvest-field. From the 
opposite Xznzig a thunderstorm was rolling 
up; “the heavens flame when princes die,” 
says Shakespeare, and a Black Forest Bir, 
too, is a prince in his way. As the Hermes- 
biir lay there he heard the voic: of the 
approaching storm, and knew that the 
harvest lay ungarnered at the foot of the 
hill. “I can die alone,” he said, turning 
to his children. ‘Go down and help the 
labourers to load the wagons, and save your 
bread for the winter. I no longer need 
earthly food, for I shall soon be in the 
kingdom of God, where they neither hunger 
nor thirst.” 

In a corner of the room, behind a carved 
chest, stood an old gun, which, from time 
immemorial had gone by the name of 
the Brummler. The dying man’s great- 
grandfather had used it in his time, and it 
had descended from father to son. Alone 
with this faithful friend, the Biir would face 
death. ‘‘Load the Brummiler,” he said, 
“and put it pointing out of the window, 
Tie a string to the trigger, and place it in 
my hand.” They did so, and he continued : 
“ Now go, help save the harvest. When I 
pull the string of the Brummiéer, and you 
hear the shot, kneel down and pray. May 
God bless you! Remain honest men and 
women, and do not forget your father and 
mother.” Then he took leave of each one 
singly, and bade them hasten: “Now go 
quickly ; it is thundering again.” 

The old man’s will had ever been as iron, 
and even in this his dying hour he was in- 
flexible, and his children dared not disobey. 
Weeping they went down the hill, and bound 
their sheaves with tears, and with. streaming 
eyes looked up from time to time from their 
work to the Hermeshof, lest they should not 
have heard the Brummier in the rolling of 
the thunder. The last sheaf was bound and 
carried, when lightning flamed across the 
valley, and a sudden silence succeeded the 
roar of the thunder. Suddenly'a shot 


echoed. far and wide; it was the Brummler. 
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giving signal of his owner’s passing away. 
Beside the loaded wagon, piled high with 
golden sheaves, in the open field, sons and 
daughters fell on their knees devoutly re- 
peating the Paternoster, and prayed : “ Lord, 
grant him eternal rest, and may perpetual 
light shine upon him.” Then they brought 
their loads up to the house. When they 
entered their father’s room, they found. him 
lying dead, with a smile upon his face. The 
harvest was safely garnered—the grand old 
man too. 

Thus die great men, and great men are to 
be found not only in lofty places, on battle- 
fields, or in the arenas, but also in quiet 
valleys, solitary homesteads, and among the 
lowly ones of earth. 


_— 


€namelling.* 
tii 
fae JHE increased cultivation of artistic 
4 Oem handicrafts ‘among the home in- 
Yeh | dustries has been very much facili- 
~ tated of late years, not only by the 
“ Arts and Crafts” exhibitions which have 
become so frequent, but by the admirable 
text-books which have been prepared by 
experts in the various fields of study, well 
illustrated by diagrams and examples, and 
issued in a cheap and concise form by the 
leading publishers. In one respect, however, 
many of these books lack one important 
feature. While giving the student every de- 
tailed instruction which will enable him to 
gain a complete mastery of all the mysteries 
of his craft, insufficient attention is paid to 
its history and archzology ; so that he misses 
the quickening interest with which a know- 
ledge of past efforts would inspire him, and 
that acquaintance with the works of the older 
craftsmen, which would enable him to form 
a discriminating taste. Mr. Lewis Day, as 
an experienced writer, whose admirable works 
on ornament are, or should be, well known 


* Enamelling: A Comparative Account of the 
Development and Practice of the Art. By Lewis F. 
Day. With 115 illustrations. London: B. T. 
Batsford, 1907. 8vo., » PP. xxvi+222. Price 7s. 6d. 
net We are much indebted to Mr. Batsford for the 
loan of three blocks to illustrate this notice. 






to every art student, in his new work on 
Enamelling has avoided such an omission, 
and given us a concise history of the evolu- 
tion and progress of the art, as well as prac- 
tical hints on the materials to be used and 
the means to be pursued by those who wish 
to take up the practice of the craft. In its 
history he condenses the voluminous treatises 
of French and German authors on the subject, 
and adds notices of the more modern develop- 
ments of the process ; and his book, especially 
if supplemented by Mr. H. H. Cunynghame’s 
small technical work, forms a complete intro- 
duction to the whole study of the beautiful 
art of enamelling. 

After some notices of the primitive attempts 
at enamel in the East, he comes to the in- 
teresting topic of the early work of North- 
Western Europe. It appears to be certain 
that the inhabitants of these parts were well 
acquainted with the art of enamelling on 
metal at the beginning of our era, although 
the art was lost and the methods employed 
were forgotten in the barbaric invasions which 
swept over the Roman provinces. Of these 
earlier enamels, which are variously described 
as Celtic or Gallo-Roman, there are a great 
many specimens preserved in our museums, 
and much speculation and difference of 
opinion exists as to how they were made 
and how far they can be regarded as true 
enamels. The vase which was discovered 
some years ago.in one of the tumuli known 
as the Bartlow Hills, Essex, of a date sub- 
sequent to the middle of the second century 
and earlier than the end of the fourth, which 
is illustrated both by Labarte and Fortnum, 
is decorated with a completely finished 
cloisonné enamel in red, green and blue, 
and with the bronze, where showing, highly 
gilt. This is extremely similar in design to 
the bottle found at Pinguente in Istria, which 
Mr. Day illustrates and expresses his opinion 
that the enamel was introduced in the form 
of molten glass, and not by fused powder, as 
with true enamel ; but whatever the method 
employed may have been, Charles de Linas 
considers that both these and another similar 
one preserved in the museum of Copenhagen 
are of British origin. 

Each of these three objects has the several 
colours separated from each other by a metal 
division; but there was another class of 
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objects supposed to belong to the same 
period without any such separation, as to 
which much discussion has arisen. These 
could not have been formed like the last 
named, by having the cells filled with glass 
in a state of fusion, if such a course was ever 
adopted, or the colours would have had 
irregular outlines; nor could the enamel 
have been formed by melted powder, or the 
colours would have run into each other. 
The difficulty of determining the question is 
shown by the illustration which Mr. Day 
gives, and which we reproduce, of a Gallo- 
Roman brooch. This is also illustrated in 
colour both by Labarte and Viollet-le-Duc, 





GALLO-ROMAN BROOCH. 


with this difference, which the author points 
out—that while his drawing shows the sides 
of the squares to be parallel, the two French 
authorities make theirs to radiate from the 
centre. As these little squares could not 
have been formed by the fusion of powder, 
the suggestion is that they were laid in glass 
tesserze, like ordinary mosaic, and then sub- 
mitted to just sufficient heat to solder them 
together and to the metal without actual 
fusion. Mr. Day is of opinion that the 
chequer was formed by a slice taken off a 
bar of drawn glass compounded of threads 
of the two colours already fused together, 
a practice well known to the ancients. But 
VOL. IV. 


it should be mentioned that other similar 
objects have the sections of glass un- 
doubtedly laid with radiating joints (Konda- 
kow illustrates three such in colour), and the 
skill: which could fuse together glass threads 
in such a manner might, perhaps, have made 
the rod of the sectional shape required. 

But the methods adopted by these earlier 
enamellers were forgotten or were unknown 
to the barbarian hordes which later overran 
Europe ; and the first efforts of the Mero- 
vingian, Saxon, or Visigothic invaders in this 
direction consisted in affixing to their jewellery 
pieces of coloured glass or stone or fragments 
of more ancient enamels. This was doubt- 
less due to the fact that the art of glass- 
making had also fallen into desuetude, for 
we find when Benedict Biscop required glass 
for his new church at Wearmouth, in 675, he 
had to send abroad for skilled workmen ; 
and it was not until the end of the tenth 
century that Theophano, the Greek wife of 
the Emperor Otho II., brought Byzantine 
artificers to practise the art in Germany, and 
so reintroduced it to Western Europe. 

Before this event the importation of small 
enamelled objects from Byzantium became 
common, and these were not only worked 
up into jewellery, but used as ornaments on 
vestments and book-covers, together with 
ancient ivories and cameos. It is a survival 
of this custom which shows in the cap of 
Constance of Aragon, the wife of the 
Emperor Frederick II., which we illustrate 
from Mr. Day’s book. This cap, which is 
of an ancient Persian shape and shows strong 
Byzantine influence in its design, was doubt- 
less entirely Sicilian work, and, as the shape 
of the quatrefoils suggests, not earlier than 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Perhaps it was made to be used when 
Constance and her husband were crowned 
in Rome by Pope Honorius III., in 1220, 
and certainly before her death in 1222. Its 
authenticity isundisputed. Although hertomb 
in the Duomo, Palermo, was opened in 1491, 
yet, when it was reopened in 1781 by Fer- 
dinand I., all the jewellery was found intact, 
and attached to the cap were found long 
tresses of fair hair. It is composed of gold 
filigree lined with silk, and the bands are 
formed of small pearls, among which are 
placed the enamelled quatrefoils and span- 
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drels, in which are set sapphires, rubies, 
topazes, and other great stones. 

One point of distinction between the 
enamels of the East and West of Europe 
deserves more attention than is generally 
given to it. When the Rhenish schools 


plevé took the place of cloisonné. This led 
gradually to regarding the narrowness of the 
boundary-line between the colours as of no 
consequence, and as soon as it was found 
that the metal face could be treated by en- 
graving and chiselling as an accessory to the 





CROWN OF CONSTANCE OF ARAGON, 


were first founded under Byzantine influence, 
the artists were compelled, for lack of the 
more precious metal, to employ bronze in 
their work, and with it the opaque colours 
and, to a great extent, the methods of the 
earlier enamellers of the West, and cham- 


design, Jarger spaces of it were reserved, and 
the enamel itself began to take the position 
of a mere coloured background. The en- 
graved lines were filled in with a coloured 
mastic, red, brown and black, which was 
burnt in, and modelled figures were placed 
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on the reserved spaces, and made part of 
the composition. It was in this form that 
medizval enamels reached their culminating 
point of excellence, and the illustration we 
give of a thirteenth-century Limoges reliquary 
is a good example of this treatment. 

Space will not allow us to follow Mr. Day 
in his careful account of the painted enamels 
of Limoges, and of other more or less modern 
forms of Western enamelling, to which the 


and there is a copious index at the end. 
The only complaint one can make is that a 
treatise on a mode of decoration of which 
colour is the very essence lacks somewhat 
in being illustrated only in black and white ; 
but to say this is, perhaps, equivalent to 
saying that had greater expense been in- 
curred and the cost proportionally raised, 
what is a very good book might have been 
a little better. J. i. P 





RELIQUARY OF LIMOGES ENAMEL. 


latter part of his book is devoted. To the 
enamels of China and Japan he gives but 
little attention, and his condemnation of that 
known as Canton enamel as “a base imita- 
tion of porcelain good enough for ‘ foreign 
devils’” seems too sweeping. Some of the 
early eighteenth-century Canton enamel 
painted upon a blue ground is exceedingly 
beautiful. 

In conclusion, we can only say that the 
book is clearly arranged and written directly 
to the point; the line and half-tone illustra- 
tions are good, and are fully described, 





Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 


LAVENHAM CHURCH: THE 
“SPRING PEW.” 


eastiCH as Suffolk churches are in 
& keg beautiful monuments, there is none 
I RAY of its kind to vie with the “ Spring 
Pew” at Lavenham, which has just 
undergone a complete and elaborate restora- 
tion. Those who have visited the church 
will readily call to mind the wonderful carved 
screens of which the “pew” is composed. It is 
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said to be the work of Flemish artists, and of 
all the specimens of Renaissance woodwork, 
not many can bear comparison with it. Un- 
fortunately, the fabric stood in sore need of 
repair, and much of the carving had long 
disappeared. The main timbers were begin- 
ning to decay, and in order to preserve the 
structure the utmost care was required. The 
work just completed has been more than a 
mere preservation, for so far as possible the 
structure has been restored to its original 
state. Those who would object to such a 
treatment will find some consolation in the 
fact that the work has been committed to the 
competent hands of Messrs. Harry Hems 
and Sons, the well-known ecclesiastical 
sculptors of Exeter, acting under the pro- 
fessional direction of Mr. Temple Moore, 
F.R.I.B.A., and that the restoration has been 
carried out at the sole expense of a de- 
scendant of the man in whose honour it was 
first erected. There can be no hesitation in 
stating that the work has been carried out 
with excellent taste and the very highest 
skill. 

This socalled “pew” was built by the 
executors of Thomas Spring, who died about 
the year 1524. Thomas Spring is a famous 
man, for he was widely known for his wealth, 
and was commonly called the “Rich 
Clothier.” By this it is meant that he was 
one of the leading “‘ manufacturers ” of cloth, 
for in his days the fortunes of East Anglia, 
owing to the wool trade, were at their height, 
and Lavenham, where he was the leading 
spirit, was one of the centres of that industry. 
In his time the old parish church had ap- 
parently fallen into decay, and the present 
magnificent building was erected chiefly by 
the Springs, in conjunction with the Earls of 
Oxford. 

For many years the “Spring Pew” has 
been used as such. -It was provided with a 
wooden floor raised above the level of the 
pavement, and an extra door had been cut 
through the woodwork. But it was not 
always a “pew,” nor, indeed, was that 
intended originally as its use. Old Weever, 
in his Funeral Monuments, described it as 
“the carved Chapel of Wainscot,” but this 
description does not add much to one’s 
knowledge, for ‘‘wainscot” in old times 
meant oak, and especially a peculiar kind of 


oak grown in Holland. The original object 
of the carving is shown pretty clearly by 
Thomas Spring’s will, dated 1523, for in it 
he bequeaths his body to be buried in the 
church of Lavenham, “ before the altar of 
Saint Katherine, where I will be made a 
tomb with a Parclose thereabout at the dis- 
cretion of mine executors.” By the word 
‘‘ parclose” was meant an enclosure, screen, 
or railing, such as might be used to protect 
a tomb within a chantry or any kind of side- 
chapel. It would appear, therefore, from 
the terms of this will that there was an altar 
to St. Katherine in existence before Thomas 
Spring died, and that the so-called “pew”’ 
was formed by erecting screens upon the 
south and west sides of it, so as to enclose 
the actual tomb. It is certain that it was 
erected shortly after his death, for his 
executors obtained a “‘ faculty ” to build such 
a parclose. 

That the “ rich clothier ” was in fact buried 
before the altar of St. Katherine is proved, 
not only by the “faculty” granted to his 
executors, but also by the will of his widow, 
Alice Spring. She was his second, if not his 
third, wife, and she survived him some 
fourteen years, dying in 1538. In this docu- 
ment she says: ‘I will my body to be buried 
by my late husband, Thomas Spring, Esquire, 
before the Altar of Saint Katherine, within 
the Parish Church of Lavenham.” The 
“ parclose”” was intended not only to protect 
the founder’s grave, but also to create a small 
chapel, which could be used on special 
occasions by the Spring family. Thus in 
another clause of Alice Spring’s will she 
says: “I will that mine executors ordain 
some good and honest priest to sing for my 
soul, my late husband’s soule, my father and 
mother’s souls, and all Christian souls, at the 
said altar of Saint Katherine, by the term 
and space of two years next, and immediately 
after my decease, to which altar I give a 
vestment and a mass book.” 

Thus far everything seems fairly clear, but 
some confusion has been introduced by the 
“Breviary” of Reyce, the antiquary, who 
lived only three miles away from Lavenham, 
at Preston. Writing in or about the year 1618, 
he says: “In Spring’s Chapel, on the north 
side of the church, which is curiously carved 
full of escutcheons, upon a gravestone there 
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I find this epitaphe,” of which the following 
is a translation: “ Pray for the Souls of 
Thomas Spring, and Alice, his wife, which 
said Thomas died a.D. 1510, and the aforesaid 
Alice died on the 2oth day of January, A.D. 
1512, on whose souls may God have mercy.” 
This clearly cannot refer to the Alice Spring 
already mentioned, for her will is dated 1538. 
There is reason to suppose that Thomas's 
first wife was a certain Alice Sexten, and it 
may refer to her. Thomas Spring, too, died, 
not in 1510, but 1523. Possibly the grave- 
stone was inscribed in his lifetime, leaving 
a blank for the proper month and year to be 
filled in. If this is not the case, it is curious 
that the day of his death is not mentioned, as 
is that of his wife. Reyce makes a precisely 
similar mistake in recording the epitaph on 
another brass at Lavenham, which is still in 
existence. 

Reyce further says that “ Under their 
statue in brass on the man’s side are four 
sons, and on the woman’s side are four 
daughters, four escutcheons, at each corner 
one with the clothing mark, but no arms.” 
This seems to show that the gravestone was 
cut before the “parclose” was erected; for 
the latter bears in many places Spring’s coat- 
of-arms, which had been granted him by 
Henry VIII. That he would have put his 
arms, instead of his trade-mark, upon the 
gravestone had they then been granted him 
goes without ‘saying, for the Springs were 
more than a little proud of the honour, as 
witness the fact that on the very top of the 
church tower they repeated them eight-and- 
twenty times. 

During the restoration of the “ pew,” on 
the floor boards being taken up, there was 
found a gravestone—nobody knows how 
many years it had been covered up—coin- 
ciding in every particular with that described 
by Reyce! Unfortunately, nothing but the 
bare “ledgers” remain, for every particle of 
the brasses, and with them, of course, the in- 
scription, has been torn out. The discovery 
is really exasperating in this respect, for in 
all probability the brasses were destroyed be- 
cause the inscription caused offence to the 
Puritans by bidding one “‘ pray for the soul ” 
of the departed. The precious Dowsing 
strongly insisted that such a “superstitious ” 
inscription demanded destruction. Luckily 





they were content to leave the important 
part of the inscription on the outside of the 
South or Spring Chapel at Lavenham ; but 
even there they went to the trouble of 
chiselling out of the stonework the words 
“ Orate pro animabus ”—Pray for the souls 
—but they left the words “of Thomas 
Spring, Esquire, and of Alice his wife, who 
built this chapel, 1525.” 

So the “ Spring Pew ” is once more to be- 
come a true “parclose,” or, rather, a par- 
closed “‘ chantry,” with the gravestone of the 
founder visible inside, and on the corner- 
post, in the niche left many years empty, is 
placed a figure of St. Katherine, whose altar 
stood once within the screen. 

As has already been stated, the cost of the 
restoration has been borne entirely by a 
member of the Spring family. Three 
brothers, great-grandsons of the “rich 
clothier,” joined Sir Walter Raleigh as 
“gentlemen adventurers” in his expedition 
to suppress the Earl of Desmond’s rebellion 
in Ireland. For his services, the senior of 
these received large estates in Kerry, which, 
passing through the female line, became the 
property of Lord Monteagle, whose surname 
is Spring-Rice. The other. brothers have 
numerous descendants in Ireland, who’ in- 
herit the name of Spring. It is one of these, 
Mr. Francis Joseph Edward Spring, C.I.E., 
now of Madras, who has so generously under- 
taken the repair of the monument of his 
forefather. Other descendants of the “rich 
clothier’’ also show an interest in the old 
church with which their name is so intimately 
connected, and in particular Miss Marchina 
Spring Stanley, who two years ago presented 
to the Rector some old family plate (dating 
about 1710 to 1736) for use in the church, 
These pieces can never replace the “ chalices 
tooe, wayinge xxxi oz.,” which existed in the 
days of Edward VI., but it is pleasing to be 
reminded, by the coats-of-arms they bear, that 
they once belonged to the direct heir of the 
famous Thomas Spring.—Zast Anglian Daily 
Times, November 7, 1907. 
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SPEAKING at the annual meet- 
ing of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, held at Burlington 
House on November 12, Dr. 
B. P. Grenfell gave some 
account of the more important 
papyri which he and his col- 
league, Dr. Hunt, had dis- 
covered during their recent 
researches at Oxyrynchus. It 
was on that rich site that these two Egypt- 
ologists found the much-discussed “‘Sayings of 
Jesus” a few seasons back, and it has now been 
thoroughly exhausted by them. Dr. Grenfell 
briefly alluded to a vellum fragment of an 
uncanonical gospel which would soon be 
published, relating to a conversation on the 
nature of purity between our Lord and a 
Pharisee, which is supposed to take place in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. It did not possess 
the antiquity or the importance of the “ Say- 
ings of Jesus,” and was probably to be regarded 
as an elaboration of Matthew xv. 1-20, com- 
posed between A.D. 150 and A.D. 200. But 
the author was more successful than many 
writers of apocryphal gospels in catching 
something of the genuine ring, and the 
fragment was a valuable addition to the 
scanty remnant of the numerous uncanonical 
traditions concerning Christ’s teaching which 
were current in many Christian communities, 
especially in Egypt, during the third and 
fourth centuries. 
es SF & 

Dr. Grenfell then quoted a translation of 
part of a new ode by Pindar written for the 
inhabitants of the little island of Ceos, the 
home of many poets and athletes, but which 
aspired to no political distinction. It is 
chiefly interesting as singing the praises of 
‘‘the simple life.’ The personified island 
is supposed to be speaking : 

“Verily, though I live on a rock, I am 
known for prowess in Hellenic contests, and 
known for some display of the Muse’s art; 
verily, too, my acres bear a measure of 
Bacchus’s life-giving cure in extremity. I 
have not horses nor share in the pasturage 
of kine; but neither would Malampus leave 
his fatherland to lord it in Argos, nor lay 
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aside his gift of divination. Hail, hail, O 
Pan! The city and comrades of a man’s 
home and his kinsmen are dear, and bring 
contentment. In happiness remote from 
foolish men, I praise the words of Lord 
Euxantius, who, when his fellows were eager, 
refused to rule or to take the seventh share 
of a hundred cities along with the sons of 
Pasiphz ; and he spake to them his pro- 
phecy: ‘I fear war with Zeus, I fear the 
crashing Shaker of Earth. With thunder- 
bolt and trident they once sent the land 
and its whole host to the depths of Tartarus, 
but left my mother and all her well-fenced 
house. Then shall J, in pursuit of wealth 
and thrusting aside into utter neglect the 
decree cf the blessed ones for our country, 
have elsewhere a great possession? How 
would this be quite secure for me? Dwell 
not, my heart, on the cypress-grove, dwell 
not on the pastures of Ida! To me little is 
given, a mere shrub of oak, but I have no lot 
in trouble or strife.’ ” 
a 

Another find of even greater importance was 
a papyrus containing 800 lines of an un- 
known Greek writer, whom Dr. Grenfell 
believes to be the fourth-century historian, 
Theopompus. He was an annalist, who 
based his method on that of Thucydides, 
though his style more closely resembles that 
of Polybius. The fragment supplies new 
facts concerning the- events of 396-5 B.C. 
and the Constitution of Boeotia, and throws 
valuable light upon the sources, other than 
Xenophon, available to the later historians. 
Dr. Grenfell, indeed, claimed that the new 
discovery revealed, if only for a brief period, 
the existence of a new and unexpected star 
in the firmament of Greek literature. 

In addition to these, Oxyrynchus also 
yielded some 300 lines of the lost tragedy 
of Euripides, called Aypsipyle. 

es F&F & 


I regret to hear that, owing to lack of funds, 
there will be no expedition to Egypt during 
the present winter. 
xe & 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Henry Bradshaw Society was held on 
Thursday, November 14, at the Society of 
Antiquaries, Burlington House, the Bishop 
of Salisbury, President, in the chair. The 
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report from the council showed that the 
work of the society continues to make satis- 
factory progress, and that its numerical 
strength is well maintained, the membership 
at present numbering 309. The second 
volume of Dr. Lippe’s edition of the Roman 
Missal of 1474 has been issued to members 
as the first of the two publications for 1907. 
The second, which is still in preparation, will 
be a facsimile of the Order of the Communion, 
issued in 1540, with introduction and ap- 
pendices. For 1908 the council hope to 
issue the two volumes of the Exeter Ordinale, 
edited by Canon.J. N. Dalton. The second 
volume of Dr. Warner’s edition of the Stowe 
Missal, which they had expected to be able 
to issue this year, is still unavoidably delayed. 


es SF & 
I have received No. 2 (October) of the new 
issue of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 
The President, Mr. D. MacRitchie, con- 
tributes an erudite paper on “Gypsy Nobles,” 
in which he shows that “ Gypsy nobles were 
by no means invariably gypsies. Indeed, 
the higher their rank, the less likely were 
they to be of gypsy blood.” Mr. John 
Sampson gives an entertaining account of 
his intercourse with “ The ‘German Gypsies’ 
at Blackpool” in the summer of 1906, and 
prints in Gypsy, with English translation, a 
somewhat pointless folk-tale related to him 
by the wanderers. “The Gypsies of Anda- 
lusia”” are described in lively fashion by Mr. 
W. M. Gallichan, while those of the Rhine 
province are the subject of a long and in- 
teresting paper, with much matter of philo- 
logical importance, by Mr. B. Gilliat-Smith. 
The-other contents of a good number include 
a paper on Bosnian Gypsies, in German, by 
Professor Gjargjevié ; a Welsh gypsy folk- 
tale, by Mr. Sampson ; a reprint of the late 
Mr. C. G. Leland’s chapter on “The Tinkers’ 
Talk” (Shelta); and an account, biblio- 
graphical and analytical, of the book con- 
taining the earliest recorded example of 
gypsy language—Borde’s Fyrst Boke of the 
Introduction of Knowledge, circa 1547—with 
three plates of photographic facsimiles of 
title-page and parts of the text of the edition 
printed by Copland about 1562 or 1563. 
es SF & 

Among new archeological books promised I 
note that Messrs. Hodges and Figgis of 





Dublin announce for early publication, in a 
limited edition, a noteworthy volume of re- 
productions of Celtic ornament. It will 
consist of a series of plates, reproduced by 
the finest collotype process, from the books 
of Kells, Durrow, and Lindisfarne. There 
will also be enlargements of ornamental 
detail from these books, and a series of 
Celtic capitals and monograms reproduced 
in colour. The Rev, J. Stanford Robinson, 
M.A., will contribute a historical introduction. 
es SF SF 
Another important publication—a new work 
on the ancient Cretan civilization—is just 
issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The author 
is Dr. Angelo Mosso, Director of the new 
International Laboratories at Col d’Olen, 
Monte Rosa. His book is an account of 
the results of the excavations in Crete by 
the British and Italian Schools of Arche- 
ology. It reviews in succession the build- 
ings, sculpture, fresco and vase paintings, 
and the religion of the Minoan and Mycen- 
gan periods, and sketches for us the social 
and domestic life, the dress and cookery, 
and the condition of the worker among the 
early Cretans, laying stress on the marvellous 
skill shown in the building and in the perfect 
sanitary systems of the prehistoric palaces. 
Every point is fully illustrated by photo- 
graphs, mainly original, from Phzestos, Gor- 
tyna, Hagia Triada, Knossos, and Mycene. 
xs KF SF 

Under the title “A Christian Library,” Mr. 
Edward Arber proposes to issue a series of 
reprints from masterpieces of European 
Christian thought and devotion. The 
volumes will be issued monthly, and will 
vary in character and size. The first will 
be A Brief Discourse of the Troubles at 
Frankfort, 1554-58, attributed to William 
Allingham. The work introduces the reader 
to Calvin, Knox, and other divines of that 
period. The publisher will be Mr. Elliot 


Stock. i“ Z s 


I have received the following circular from a 
society the name of which will probably be 
new to many readers of the Antiguary : 


“In accordance with the new rules passed 
at its last meeting, the British Society of 
Franciscan Studies will henceforth adopt as 
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its principal object, if sufficient support can 
be obtained, the printing (for circulation 
among members only) of original documents 
and papers illustrative of the religious life of 
the Middle Ages, and especially of the work 
of the friars. 

“Particular attention will be directed to 
the popular side of religious life—to matters 
connected with preaching, pilgrimages, popular 
hagiology, mystery plays, etc. 

“The first volume to be issued by the 
Society under the new conditions is a Lider 
LExemplorum preserved at Durham, com- 
piled in the thirteenth century by an English 
Franciscan who knew Roger Bacon at Paris 
and passed much of his life in Ireland. The 
text is now nearly ready for press. 

‘** Among the works under consideration of 
the Society are another Lider Exemplorum ; 
an unknown life of Friar John of Wales, with 
selections from his writings; a life of St. 
Robert of Knaresborough ; and Roger Bacon’s 
Compendium Studit Theologia. 

“A considerable increase in the number 
of members will be necessary to enable the 
Society to carry out this scheme, and we 
hope that you will give it your support. 

“The subscription for ordinary members 
is 10s. 6d. a year. The secretary is Mr. 
Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, London, S.W. 

A. G. LITTLE. 

WALTER HOWARD FRERE. 
W. P. Ker. 

ARTHUR L. SMITH.” 
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Antiquatian ews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Jor insertion under this heading.) 


SALES. 


Messrs. Hopneson disposed on the 2ist inst. of the 
collection of Americana referred to in our issue of the 
16th inst., the following being the chief prices: A 
Plaine Pathway to Plantations, by Richard Eburne, 
1624, £70; Sir R. Gordon’s Encouragements for such 
as shall have Intentions to bee Under-takers in the 
New Plantation of Cape Briton, now New Galloway, 
in America, 1625, £140; Budd’s Good Order estab- 
lished in Pennsilvania and New Jersey in America, 


1685, £101 ; Horsmanden's Journal of the Proceed- 
ings in the Detection of the Conspiracy formed for 
the Burning of New York in America, 1744, £51; 
W. Bullock’s Virginia Impartially Examined and left 
to Publick View, 1649, £24; Hudson and De Quiros, 
Descriptio Detectionis Freti, with the maps, 1612, 
433; Ptolemeus, Cosmographia, Ulm, 1482, £58 ; 
Missale ad Usum Sarum, F. Byrkman, 1515, £20 10s. ; 
Juan de Encina, Cancionerio, 1516, £20; Le Quien, 
Oriens Christianus, 3 vols., £15 10s. ; Gilbert on the 
Magnet, first edition, 1600, £12; Herrick’s Hes- 
perides, with the portrait, 1648, £48; Gray’s An 
Elegy wrote in a Country Churchyard, first edition, 
1751, £104; Fielding’s Tom Jones: a Foundling, 
original binding, uncut, with the errata corrected, 
showing it to be the second issue, £80; Keats’s 
Endymion, first edition, 1818, £41; Dickens’s 
Sketches by Boz, first octavo edition, in the twenty 
original numbers, with pink wrappers, £65; a col- 
lection of letters from Bernard Barton (215 in all), 
417. The total amount realized was yp Ae gee 
Atheneum, November 30. 


a 2 

Mr. J.C. Stevens sold on Monday at 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, the collection—one of the most ex- 
tensive in the country outside the walls of a museum 
—of fossil mammalian remains formed by the late 
Mr. James Backhouse, of York. The greater number 
of the lots fell to dealers in antiquities, whilst others 
were purchased on behalf of public museums. The 
chief lot—so far as price is concerned—was a lower 
jaw of the machzrodus, or sabre-toothed lion, from 
Kessingland, of which remains in the Forest Bed are 
exceedingly rare, only one or two teeth being known 
before the finding of this jaw, which was described 
and figured by Mr. Backhouse in the Journal of the 
Geological Society in 1886. It was now purchased 
for the Dublin Museum at £14 14s. The miscel- 
laneous fossils included a perfect specimen of the 
ichthyosaurus head, with eye-plates, teeth, etc., 
42 2s. The pleistocene- mammalian remains from 
the Thames Valley included a portion of the large 
lower grinder of the Zl/ephas primigenius, £16s.; anda 
portion of the lower jaw of the Rhinoceros megarhinus, 
41 6s. ; whilst those from foreign caves comprised 
a fine skull and lower jaw of the cave bear from 
Gargas Cave in the Pyrenees, £2 2s. Among the 
specimens dredged from the North Sea were Zilephas, 
femur of gigantic size, £1 10s. ; and the lower "jaw 
with teeth of a rhinoceros, £1 5s. The mammalian 
and other remains from the Norfolk Forest ‘Bed in- 
cluded two lower jaws with teeth of the Rhinoceros 
etruscus, £1 12s. 6d. and £1 Is. ; and an exception- 
ally fine skull with parts of both antlers of the Cervus 
verticornis, £315s. Among the specimens from the 
Red Crag of Suffolk were a number of teeth of the 
Mastodon arvernensis, which varied from £1 to £3 
per lot.— 7Zimes, December 4. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

THE Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian 


Society (for the year ended October, 1907), vol. xiv. 
though thinner than most of its predecessors, contains 
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much good matter. Two excellent summaries in 
their respective departments are the ‘‘ Roman Coins 
found on the Wolds ”—which refers to a number ex- 
ceeding 14,000—by the Rev. E. Maule Cole, and the 
** Notes on the More Important Archzeological Dis- 
coveries in East Yorkshire,” by Mr. T. Sheppard, 
whose notes are eloquent of the archeological wealth 
of the district. In ‘‘The Cliffords and Boyles of 
Londesborough,” the Rev. R. C. Wilton gives an 
account of the monuments and remains of the Clifford 
and Boyle families in Londesborough Church, with 
reference to the general history of those families, and 
incidentally presents some curious details of family 
history. Noteworthy, also, are Mr. W. H. Steven- 
son’s ‘‘ Notes on the Place-Name ‘ Filey,’” which in 
Domesday is the equivalent of “ Fivelac,” a name 
by no means easy or simple of explanation ; and 
Mr. W. Stevenson’s “ Notes on Scarborough Castle.” 
Among the other contents, besides the usual reports 
and lists, are ‘‘East Yorkshire Subsidy Rolls: 
2 Charles I.,” by Miss E. Lloyd ; “Local Archzo- 
logical Notes,’ by Mr. T. Sheppard; and a brief 
memorial notice, by the same writer, of the late Earl 
of Liverpool, better known as Lord Hawkesbury, of 
whom a fine portrait is given as frontispiece to the 
volume, which is well indexed. 


 AAAAAAAAAAALAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE first meeting of the winter session of the DORSET 
ANTIQUARIAN FIELD CLUB was held on Decem- 
ber 3. After various reports and business details had 
been disposed of, sundry exhibits were made, in- 
cluding a metal (composite, but. chiefly of bronze) 
statuette of a negro athlete in the act of running, 
unearthed at Wareham, and believed to be Roman. 
After luncheon four papers were read. The first was 
by Mr. W. K. Gill on ‘‘ The Old Building on Poole 
Quay known as the Town Cellars.” The names by 
which the building was known in the past were the 
Woolhouse (Henry VIII.), the King’s Hall, and the 
Town Cellars. Poole was made a port of the staple 
by Henry VI., and the special name of the Woolhouse 
would be likely to date from then, the building being 
then something like a bonded warehouse. The name 
seemed to be well established in 1513, and as the pro- 
perty of the monasteries had not then yet been con- 
fiscated, it told against the old theory that the building 
was a portion of an ancient monastery. Before the 
mutilation of the building by the cutting of a street 
right through it, the building measured about 122 feet 
by 30 feet. The style is late fourteenth-century, the 
plan oblong and quite regular. All the doorways 
open on the quay side. The small two-light windows 
are on the north and south and west, but there is no 
east window. The comparatively modern stone 
building abutting on the north side took the place of 
a small prison called the Salisbury, and the stocks 
were kept here down to the memory of persons living. 
If the building was a hall of the lords of the manor, 
and cases were ever tried here, the prison would be 
aptly placed. The ecclesiastical appearance of the 
building is hardly ground enough to go upon, as, to 
quote Edward Freeman, ‘‘in all ages of good art men 
built their religious, civil, and military buildings in 
VOL. IV. 





the same style”; and the lack of any hint of the 
existence of monastic property in the annals of Poole 
is the greatest objection to the theory advanced by 
Dr. Turner in a paper published in vol. ix. of the 
Club’s Proceedings. Leland, too, when at Poole 
noted ‘‘a fair townhouse of stone on the Kay,” but 
had no whisper of any monastery. The second paper, 
by the Rev. C. W. H. Dicker, was on ‘‘ The Archi- 
tectural History of St. Mary’s Church at Cerne,” 
illustrated with reproductions of photographs of some 
of the chief features of the building. In the absence 
of Mr. W. de C. Prideaux, Captain Acland read ex- 
tracts from a voluminous paper prepared by him on 
‘*The Recently-discovered Brasses at Holme Priory 
and Wraxall, and the Brasses at Puncknowle, Swyre, 
and Thorncombe.” The interest of the paper was 
much enhanced by the exhibition of exceptionally 
fine rubbings of the brasses. The largest and most 
striking were those of Sir Thomas Brook and Dame 
Johanna Brook, of Hilditch, Thorncombe, of the 
dates 1419 and 1437 respectively. These, Mr. 
Prideaux stated, were rubbed by him, with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Prideaux, in the course of one day’s 
motor-run, indicating the value of the much-maligned 
car in archeological work. Captain Acland declared 
that it was one of the finest rubbings that could be 
seen anywhere. Mr. R. G. Brocklehurst, of Wim- 
borne, had promised to read the last paper on ‘* Some 
Dorset Church Towers.” He was unable to attend 
the meeting, but he sent the paper, and also a series 
of fine and artistic etchings of the towers with which 
he dealt. Selections from the paper were read by 
Mr. Dicker, who, as one deeply interested in the sub- 
ject himself, added luminous comments of his own. 

The mention by Mr. Brocklehurst of the central tower 
of Wimborne Minster being Norman drew from 
Mr. Dicker the observation that Norman towers are 
very rare in Dorset, where everything seemed to have 
given way to the Perpendicular style. It would be 
interesting if somebody would compile a list of Dorset 

gargoyles, for they could, he thought, startle the whole 

world with them. The height of church-towers was 

very deceptive. Fordington St. George tower, stand- 

ing as it did on an eminence, and thus visible for a 

considerable distance, built in three stages, and 

adorned with battlements and pinnacles, a handsome 
example of the Perpendicular style, was 80 feet high, 

whereas the tower of Puddletrenthide, although it 

looked very lofty, and many thought it to be roo feet, 

was only 67 feet high. But the tower of Beaminster 

Church was nearly 100 feet high. Mr. Brocklehurst’s 
etchings were examined closely and much admired. 


~~ 2% 

A meeting of the Roya SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND was held at Dublin on November 26, 
Mr. J. R. Garstin in the chair. Mr. T. J. Westropp 
sent a paper on ‘* Doonegall Fort and other Antiqui- 
ties on the Atlantic, near Kilkee,” which Mr. G. D. 
Burtchaell read. This was illustrated by lantern- 
slides. Mr. Burtchaell also read a paper written by 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. O. Cavenagh on “ Irish In- 
stitutions and Memorials in the Low Countries.” 
These papers were referred to the council of the 
Society for publication in the Society’s journal.—Mr. 
H. S. Crawford exhibited rubbings of two early tomb- 
stones at Fuerty, Co. Roscommon. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—MNovember 19.— 
Mr. F. W. Rudler, ex-President, in the chair.—Mr. 
A. Campbell Geddes was elected an ordinary fellow. 
—Three papers were read from Messrs. H. C. King 
and B, C. Polkinghorne : 

1. ‘* Excavation of a Barrow at Chapel Carn Brea, 
Cornwall.” The barrow was opened in August, and 
was found to contain a cist built of flat-faced, irregular 
stones with capstone. A fine large urn, ornamented 
with the characteristic pattern, was found, containing 
partly calcined bones. Flint flakes were also found, 
but these were of earlier date than the urn, and were 
probably placed in the cist from traditional motives. 
The barrow may have been surrounded by standing 
stones, as one is still in position. Above the cist at 
the north end a somewhat smaller urn was discovered. 

2. ** Hole Stone at Kerrow, St. Just-in-Penwith, 
Cornwall.” The stone consists of a circular slab of 
granite with a cylindrical hole in the centre, very 
well worked, apparently by iron tools. Wood char- 
coal was discovered underneath. Its purpose is un- 
known. 

3- “*Small Cist and Urn at Tregiffian Vean, St. 
Just-in-Penwith.” The cist is a small one with a 
broken capstone. The urn, which is also small, 
dates about 400 B.c. No bones or ashes were found. 

‘*The Wild Tribes of the Ulu Plus, Malay Penin- 
sula,” by Mr. F. W. Knocker, described tribes 
occupying the upper waters of the Plus River in 
Perak. They are apparently of mixed Semang-Sakai 
characteristics. The paper dealt with their habits of 
life, manners, and customs. — Atheneum, Novem- 
ber 30. 


Professor J. S. Reid was in the chair at the annual 
meeting of subscribers to the BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
RoME, held on November 26, and in proposing the 
adoption of the managing committee’s report, gave 
an interesting sketch of the work, progress, and 
possibilities of the school. He referred at the outset 
to the lamented death of Professor Pelham, who had 
placed his energy and devotion at the service of the 
school. They would all rejoice that his name would 
be permanently connected with the school by means 
of a scholarship which would bear his name, and 
would be tenable by a student from Oxford. The 
path of those who promoted the foundation of the 
school at Rome was made smoother by the fact that 
the sister school at Athens was already well advanced 
on its prosperous career. The creation of a similar 
institution at Rome was a necessity if Englishmen 
were to take their proper share in the development 
of what he might call the “new scholarship.” He 
meant that movement whereby scholars had deter- 
mined to reinterpret the ancient world to the modern 
by using as instruments the whole remains of ancient 
civilization, and not merely by having recourse to 
Greek and Latin literature alone. It was well known 
that classical scholarship had a new birth on the con- 
tinent of Europe at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. As this renais- 
sance advanced and expanded, it allied itself more 
and more closely with archeology. The movement 
for a long time did not secure in England all the 
attention and co-operation it deserved, but for some 
time past we had realized what was realized long 
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before in other lands—that archzeological study and 
literary study must go hand in hand, and that the 
interpretation and appreciation of the ancient writers 
steadily gained in force, in vividness, in fullness, and 
in richness by the aid which archzology afforded in 
unstinted measure. The fuller appreciation which 
archeological study received in England in our time 
as compared with a not remote past might be illus- 
trated by an anecdote which was within his recollec- 
tion. Not more than thirty years ago, at an entertain- 
ment in Germany where Germans and English were 
present, a distinguished German exponent of classical 
archeology advocated an alliance between English- 
men and Germans for the benefit of his favourite 
study. The Englishman, he said, excelled in the 
art of discovering antiquities and of digging them out, | 
while the German was supreme in the art of interpret- 
ing the finds. We might, without too much self- 
congratulation, venture to hope that if such a speech 
were made now it would be felt to be a little out of 
date. The work of the school, continued the speaker, 
was capable of indefinite expansion in many direc- 
tions. The magic land of Italy supplied almost in- 
exhaustible material for students of the most diverse 
types. Even such a subject as geology could there 
lend its aid to history. He could not refrain from 
alluding to the eager desire of scholars to see the 
exploration of Herculaneum carried out at last. Their 
gratitude was due to a member of their committee, 
Dr. Waldstein, for pressing this question on the 
attention of Italy and Europe. Tasks of various 
kinds the accomplishing of which would bring credit 
to the school were constantly suggesting themselves. 
The great obstacle in the way was, of course, the res 
angusta, Scholars and money did not naturally 
gravitate towards each other any more in our day 
than in that of Plato. Many students needed assist- 
ance to enable them to carry out their researches, and 
the publication of results in the volumes which were 
issued from time to time involved a heavy expendi- 
ture. When the great piece of work to which the 
school had committed itself had been carried out— 
the catalogue of sculptures in the municipal collec- 
tions at Rome—a heavy strain would be laid on the 
resources of the committee unless those resources 
were in the meantime greatly enlarged. They hoped 
that this might come about both by increase in the 
number of their subscribers and by donations, which 
might be devoted to particular purposes. They grate- 
fully acknowledged the assistance which the Govern- 
ment had rendered, and hoped that the ultimate limit 
of that assistance had not been reached. But they 
recognized that the welfare of an English institution 
such as this must, in the long-run, rest on the interest 
and support of a large body of subscribers and donors. 
They might surely appeal for support to the Athenian 
and Roman schools on the ground that from them 
proceeded influences which might add a useful element 
to the general culture of our country. 


Dy 2s 
On November 27 the members of the CAMBRIDGE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY paid visits to various old 
houses in Cambridge. First came the Barn in Shelly 
Row, used as a resting-place by the French prisoners 
taken in the Peninsular War during their journey 
from the South of England to the prison at Norman 
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Cross. The next visit was to the old Three Tuns Inn 
opposite the Shire Hall. Pepys visited the inn when 
he came to Cambridge in 1659-60, and Turpin used 
to stop there. The landlord of the house had kindly 
thrown it open, and the whole party, large as it was, 
was permitted to go from one end to the other, mine 
host, Mr. Cooper, being ever ready to settle the 
anxious queries of the sightseers. It was not difficult 
to comprehend why Turpin should have selected this 
house to sleep in, although it was doubtless only one 
of many. One ascends one staircase and finds one- 
self in a bedroom. There is another door at the other 
end leading to another staircase, and to another exit. 
Very quaint are these staircases, and abominably 
inconvenient. The visitors next proceeded to the 
Cross Keys Inn yard in Bridge Street, now a vinegar 
brewery, and thence the Rev. E. G. Wood took the 
party to the rear of St. Clement’s Vicarage, backing 
on to Portugal Place, and pointed out that that was 
the really old part of the vicarage. He also explained 
that Thompson’s Lane was formerly called Harleston 
Lane until the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
when a man named Thompson changed it. The last 
place visited was the old Red Lion Inn, also said 
to have been used by Dick Turpin. 
“es ee 

A meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NEWCASTLE was held on November 27, the Rev. 
Canon Johnson Baily presiding. Mr. R. H. Jeffreys, 
Birtley, read some notes on the discovery of pre- 
historic burials near Fatfield, County Durham. He 
said Fatfield was situated on the River Wear, seven 
miles from Sunderland, and three miles from Chester- 
le-Street, and went into a history of the Lambton 
family, who owned the estates there, afterwards 
describing in detail the remains found and the con- 
ditions of their sepulture. 


ao be} Baad 
At the meeting of the SociETY oF BIBLICAL ARCHA- 
OLOGY on December 11, Dr. Pinches read a paper 
on ‘* The Legend of Merodach.” 


@ Bay 
The annual general meeting of the SociETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on November 30, 
when the office-bearers for the ensuing year were 
elected, including Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., as 
President. The annual report was read, in which 
it was stated that the excavation of the Roman 
military station at Newstead, Melrose, begun in 
February, 1905, under the supervision of Mr. James 
Curle, had been continued throughout the year, and 
had been extraordinarily successful, both in regard 
to the elucidation of the structural remains and the 
recovery of a large quantity of interesting and valuable 
relics, some of which are of types not previously found 
in Britain. For the complete investigat‘on of the 
story of the station in its different periods of occupa- 
tion more funds than the society has at present at its 
disposal will be required, but, so far as its main 
features and their details have been disclosed, the 
results will be made public by means of the Rhind 
lectures, to be delivered by Mr. Curle, probably in 
March next. From the report to the Board of 
Trustees with reference to the National Museum of 
Antiquities, under the charge of the society, it 


appeared that, owing to the very large increase in 
recent years of the section illustrative of the Roman 
occupation of Scotland, due to the donations of the 
collections obtained from the excavation undertaken 
by the society at the Roman stations of Birrens, 
Ardoch, Lyne, Camelon, Inchtuthil, Castlecary, and 
Rough Castle, the whole of the exhibition space in 
the existing cases had been fully occupied, and two 
new cases were being provided by the Board of Works 
for the reception of the Newstead collection. The 
number of objects of antiquity (exclusive of the New- 
stead collection) added to the museum during the 
year was 330 by donation and 68 by purchase, and 
the number of volumes added to the library was 
142 by donation and 37 by purchase. Among the 
donations to the museum which received special 
mention were the collection from the Broch of 
Jarlshof, Sumburgh, Shetland, presented by the late 
Mr. John Bruce, of Sumburgh ; a collection of over 
100 specimens from Coll and Tiree, described in his 
book on Coll and Tiree, and presented by Mr. Erskine 
Beveridge; and a collection of rare brooches and 
other ornaments from a Viking burial-place in Oron- 
say, presented by the Right Hon. Lord Strathcona, 
K.C.M.G. 


25 
Two papers were read at the meeting of the RoyAL 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE on December 4—“ Some 
Further Notes on Low-Set Openings in Scandinavian 
Churches,” by Mr. A. P. Boyson; and ‘‘ Notes on a 
Low-Side Opening in St. Saviour’s Church, Glenda- 
lough, Ireland,” by Mr. P. M. ‘ohnston. 


2 ee) 

THE discovery of prehistoric pit-dwellings with clay 
hearths, near Saddlescombe, gave Mr. Ernest Robin- 
son attractive matter to lay before the members of the 
BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCHAEOLOGICAL CLUB at 
their meeting on December 4. Mr. Robinson found 
the pits while excavating for flints. They had 
evidently been filled up with the flints removed from 
the land in course of ploughing. At the bottom of 
the pits charcoal ashes and clay hearths afforded clues 
which enabled them to identify the pits as prehistoric 
dwellings. The only worked flints found in them 
were hammer stones, so fashioned as to give the hand 
a firm hold, and an implement of the kitchen-midden 
form well adapted for excavating. With these were 
the half of a perforated granite hammer and fragments 
of coarse hand-made pottery of the Bronze Age type. 
These fe were probably roofed in with tree boughs 
covered with clay. All the pits faced the east, as 
though to secure the shelter of the Downs from the 
south-west winds. A Roman coin of A.D. 141 was 
found in a shallow flint bed adjacent to the site_of the 
pit dwellings. 

Other discoveries were teeth and portions of a 
human skull, and, near the surface, on the edge of the 
pits, large quantities of oyster shells of coarse texture, 
together with fragments of lathe-turned Romano- 
British pottery. In one of the larger pits hundreds 
of shells of the common land snail were found in the 
crevices between the larger flints, the snails evidently 
having sought this shelter for hibernation, and failed 
to find a way out again. Another chamber in a pit 
was filled with gallons of moles’ bones. A few bones 
of cattle and tusks of wild-boars were close by. 
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Mr. Herbert S. Toms supplemented Mr. Robin- 
son’s paper with several interesting comments, and 
said the Saddlescombe dwelling-pits furnished the 
only local instance of such places having been dug out 
systematically. It was a peculiarity of them that the 
hearth was in the pit instead of outside, as was com- 
monly the case. A pit-dwelling found at Whitehawk 
Bottom, Kemp Town, afforded evidence of having 
had a wattle-work roof; this, too, was situated on a 
hill slope facing the east. He believed that the re- 
mains discovered by Mr. Robinson pointed to the pit- 
dwellings belonging to the Bronze Age, and that the 
same sites were subsequently occupied by Romano- 
British tribes. Mr. Toms also remarked that nearly 
all the prehistoric camping-grounds of the South 
Downs were confined to those portions of the hills 
capped by “clay with flints.” The evidence of the 
local dwelling-pits seemed to indicate that these spots 
were favoured owing to the presence of fairly pure 
clay, which could have been used in fabricating 
gg and for coating the wattle of the prehistoric 

uts. 
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The first winter meeting of the Cork HISTORICAL 
AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SociETY was held on 
November 15, Mr. R. Day presiding. The President 
exhibited and described a number of interesting and 
beautiful objects from his own fine collection. Among 
these were a medal of the Loyal Newberry Volunteers, 
1778; various silver presentation boxes; a silver 
snuff-box chased in low relief, on the lid a pelican in 
her piety, French hall-marks, late eighteenth century ; 
gold-plated and other memorial boxes; old brass 
tobacco-boxes ; with many other valuable and beautiful 
boxes of various kinds, of historic or artistic interest— 
silver, tortoiseshell, enamel, ivory, pearl and gold. 

05 
At a meeting of the HAMPSTEAD ANTIQUARIAN 
Society on November 18, Mr. A. E. Stamp read a 
paper entitled ‘‘The Affairs of the Muscovite 
Ambassador: A Story from the State Papers,” 
which dealt with an incident of the time of Queen 
Anne. The Russian Ambassador had been arrested 
for debt in the public street, and was only liberated 
on the direct intervention of the Secretary of State. 
The paper showed how the Ambassador was able to 
bluff the British Government with a threat of reprisals 
by his master, Peter the Great, to such an extent that 
they were glad enough to pay him a handsome sum 
by way of compensation. The account of the negotia- 
tions, taken from the Foreign State Papers in the 
Public Record Office, showed the way in which an 
affair of this kind was managed in those days. The 
chief result of the business was the passing of the 
statute which guarantees the integrity of foreign 
ambassadors and representatives in England. 

oa 
BRITISH NuMISMATIC SociETY.—November 30.— 
Mr. Carlyon- Britton, President, in the chair. 
Anniversary meeting. The reports of the Council 
and Treasurer were read, which respectively disclosed 
a total of 532 members, including 19 royal members, 
and an accumulated credit balance of £466. After 
the officers had been elected for the forthcoming year, 
the President read the second part of his “ Numismatic 





History of the Reigns of William I. and II.” In this 
section he treated the moneyers and their mints. 
The former were represented on the coins preserved 
to us by 244 names, but, as many of these were 
repeated at various mints, it seemed probable that 
more than 500 moneyers were in office during the 
two reigns ; whereas the towns at which they coined 
numbered 70. Kent and Wiltshire headed the list 
with 6 mints each; Dorset, Gloucester, Suffolk, and 
Sussex had 4; Devonshire, Hampshire, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Somerset had 3; Essex, Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk, Surrey, and Warwickshire had 2; and 
most of the other counties had 1; but Cumberland, 
Lancashire, Rutland, and Westmoreland had then no 
mints. These particulars furnished a sidelight on the 
spread of population and trade over the country in 
Norman times, and the vicissitudes which then im- 
portant mint towns, such, for instance, as Bedwin 
and Rhuddlan, have suffered in later days. Sum- 
marizing the evidence gathered from historical 
records, the Domesday Survey, and the coins, Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton deduced: (1) That every borough 
existing in the reign of Athelstan possessed a mint ; 
(2) that a place on becoming a composite borough 
prior to the reign of William I. became possessed of 
a mint; (3) that simple boroughs belonging to the 
King had a mint or not according to his pleasure ; 
(4) that a composite borough possessing a pre-Con- 
quest mint was with few exceptions allowed to con- 
tinue the operation of the same; (5) that a simple 
borough created or granted to a subject after the 
Conquest had no mint unless the same was speci- 
fically granted. The writer exhibited his collection 
of nearly 450 silver pennies of the two reigns. 
Amongst other exhibits were seven coins of the same 
reigns varied from the published readings, by Lieut- 
Colonel Morrieson ; an aureus of Tiberius found at 
Colchester, by Mr. Jarmin; a copper coin of 
Cunobeline, Evans XII. 6, by Mr. West; token of 
1817 issued by William Buck, junior, of Morston, 
Norfolk, by Mr. L. L. Fletcher; and a specimen of 
the New Zealand Cross (which realized £170 at a 
recent sale by auction at Messrs. Sotheby’s), by Mr. 
A. H. Baldwin. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


LIFE IN THE HoMERIC AGE. By Professor T. D. 
Seymour. Maps and illustrations. New York 
and London: Macmillan and Co., Lid., 1907. 
Royal 8vo., pp. xvi, 704. Price 17s. net. 

Professor Seymour of Yale University is well 
known, not only as an eminent classical scholar, but 
also as one who links the past with the present, and 
finds much in the politics of ancient Greece to illus- 
trate and guide the politics of to-day. This elaborate 
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volume on Life in the Homeric Age may at first sight 
seem to be just a storehouse of references to the text 
of the two great poems of the //ad and the Odyssey. 
It is indeed such a storehouse, and as such will take 
an honoured place on the reference shelves of every 
well-equipped Greek scholar’s library. But a reading 
tour through its pages gives one also a stimulating 
enjoyment of what may be called the whole scenery. 
It is by no means merely a dictionary or grammar of 
Homeric life. The author makes a careful collection 
and distribution of some thousands of textual 
references into such chapters as ‘‘The Homeric 
State,” ‘* Women and the Family,” ‘‘ Dress and 
Decoration,” ‘‘ Slavery and Servitude,” ‘‘ Sea Life,” 
‘* Agriculture,’’ and **The Troad.’’ Anyone who 
knows his Homer well, and especially the travelling 
student, who, standing on the plain at Hissarlik, or 
among the venerable walls of Tiryns or Mycenz, 
mentally rebuilds the scenes of Agamemnon leaving 
for the war, or Andromache smitten with the loss of 
Hector, will welcome this informing volume. In the 
chapters we have mentioned, as well as in the pages 
given to actual antiquities, like arms and armour and 
the commodities of life, Professor Seymour is both 
thorough and suggestive. His avowed aim is “ philo- 
logical, not archzological,” and that is why we must 
be content to have so few illustrations. But those that 
are given, with the excellent maps, are entirely 
reliable. For the rest, it seems to us that the author 
is unjust to himself in using the narrow term “ philo- 
logical.” It would not be the business of the 
philologist to present the instructive portrayal of 
womanhood which we have here, or the account 
of ‘‘ the most wholesome and natural family relations 
of the whole ancient world.” Professor Seymour 
amply illustrates his view of the impersonal and 
almost cosmopolitan character of the Homeric poems. 
His point of view is textual rather than archzological, 
but no antiquary who is specially interested in ancient 
Greece could fail to appreciate the value of this 
exhaustive treatise. The work has several good 
indices, and is well printed by the great publishing 
house which renders so many services to Hellenic 
research and literature. 
W. H. D. 


*x* kx * 

THE CoGERS AND FLEET STREET. By Peter 
Rayleigh. Enlarged and revised edition. With 
illustrations. London: Elliot Stock, 1907. 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 336. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

We are not surprised to know that the first edition 
of this book, issued in 1903, has been exhausted, and 
that a new edition is called for. Mr. Rayleigh’s 
account of the famous and ancient Fleet Street Parlia- 
ment gives an entertaining series of pictures of a 
phase of London life which has now almost passed 
away. People still sometimes talk of ‘‘ Bohemia,” 
but the ‘‘ Bohemia” of the journalistic days of a 
generation or two ago is practically extinct. From 
the seventeenth century tavern debating societies were 
numerous in London; but the ‘‘Cogers” is the sole 
survivor. Founded in 1755, it has had its ups and 
downs, but on the whole it has flourished ; it has 
numbered not a few distinguished men among its 
members and ——, and some notable speakers 
who were little known outside the Society’s member- 


ship; and at the present day it is still, in sporting 
parlance, ‘‘ going strong.” Mr. Rayleigh has taken 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by this new 
edition to make use of much additional matter which 
had accumulated during the last four years, including 
some of the records of the Society which were formerly 
missing. His book is a very useful addition to the 
London library. It has a capital subject, and 
Mr. Rayleigh, with intelligence, and humour and 
skilful pen, gives us a most entertaining narrative. 
The illustrations of the Cogers and their meeting- 
place, together with a good index, enhance the value 
of the book. 
x k x 

Wuat ROME WAS BUILT WITH. By Mary Winearls 

Porter. London: Henry Frowde, 1907. Crown 

8vo., pp. viii, 108. Price 3s. €d. net. 

The sub-title of this well-printed and nicely produced 
little volume defines its scope—‘‘ A Description of the 
Stones Employed in Ancient Times for its Building 
and Decoration.” The familiar Augustan boast, 
**T found it of brick, but left it of marble,” figures 
on the cover, and may be considered the inspiration 
of the book. Miss Porter has hit upon an almost 
untrodden by-way in classic history and topography, 
and in this scholarly and well-written volume—the 
at evidently of wide and deep and well-ordered 

nowledge—discusses the marbles, the varieties of 
stone and marble, which were used in the construc- 
tion of Imperial Rome. From Algeria and Tunis, 
from Egypt, Greece, and Nubia, from Turkey 
(European and Asiatic), France, and Spain, as 
well as, nearer home, from various parts of Italy, 
came the stones that once made the capital of the 
world magnificent, and the remains of which still 
fascinate visitors to Rome by their decorative beauty 
and variety, embedded in churches and palaces, or 
brought to light by archzeological excavations. Miss 
Porter’s monograph is an excellent piece of work. At 
the end are a list of works of reference and two 
indexes—one of the names of stones, containing no 
less than 115 entries, and the other general. 

* * x 


CREMORNE AND THE LATER LONDON GARDENS. 
By Warwick Wroth. With 25 illustrations. 
London: Zi/iot Stock, 1907. Large 8vo., pp. 
xii, 120. Price 6s. net. 

Mr. Wroth has done a very useful work in supple- 
menting his former book on Zhe London Pleasure- 
Gardens of the Eighteenth Century—a valued con- 
tribution to London topography—by the issue of the 
handsome volume before us. The largest section 
naturally falls to the once famous resort named in 
the title. The name of Cremorne was so familiar 
for so long a period that it is somewhat difficult to 
realize that already thirty years have passed since 
it was finally closed, the buildings and stock, the 
timber and plants and statuary, all sold, and the 
grounds completely stripped. Cremorne first came 
into public notice in 1830, when a Baron of French 
name, but who boasted of ancient Prussian lineage, 
the Baron de Beaufain, or the Baron de Berenger— 
he used both names—opened to subscription member- 
ship his ‘‘Stadium” for shooting, boxing, fencing, 
and ‘‘manly exercises generally.” The Stadium 
lasted till 1843, when ‘‘ Baron” Nicholson, of ‘‘ Coal 
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Hole” and —— Cellars” celebrity, transformed 
the place into the gardens for public resort, which, 
under a succession of proprietors, flourished till 1878. 
Cremorne died unhonoured, unwept, and unsung. 
Its reputation was not savoury, and to a considerable 


witnessed are so great as to seem to be the result 
of a much longer lapse of time. . It will probably 
come as somewhat of a surprise to some readers to 
find how many open-air resorts of the tavern-garden 
kind, frequented, as Mr. Wroth says, ‘‘if invidious 





ADMISSION TICKETS, NEW RANELAGH, PIMLICO (¢c. 1809 TO ¢. 1829). 


extent it deserved its reputation. But its closure 
marked the end of an era in London entertainments ; 
and _——— a generation only has passed since 
Cremorne disappeared, yet the changes in public 
habits and amusements which the thirty years have 





distinctions must be made, by the lower-middle 
classes and the ‘ lower orders,’”’ there were in London 
during the first fifty or sixty years of the last century. 
Besides Cremorne, Mr. Wroth describes some twenty 
of these—the Eagle and Grecian Saloon ;:the Royal 
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Oak, Bayswater ; Surrey Zoological Gardens ; Chalk 
Farm, and others still less known to fame. To each 
he appends a useful bibliographical note. Mr. Wroth 
also enumerates, with brief comment, some sixty-five 
other minor resorts, many of which were merely 
small gardens attached to public-houses. 

The publication of this book is specially useful 
because of the difficulty which always attaches to 
topographical work of the kind if undertaken at too 
late a date. The chief materials are necessarily old 
newspapers, handbills, tickets, and the like destruc- 
tible matter. Mr. Wroth has turned his material to 
excellent account, and has earned the thanks of all 
London topographers, present and future. The illus- 
trations form a very valuable feature of the book. 
They include, among others, full-page views (from 
old prints, newspapers, etchings, etc.), most effectively 
reproduced, of Cremorne—the Waterside Entrance, 
the Stadium, the Gardens in 1847, 1858, 1870, and 
1871 ; of the Hippodrome, Bayswater (circa 1838) ; 
the Tea Gardens, Rosemary Branch, 1846 ; the Eagle 
Tavern Pleasure Gardens (cerca 1838); the Red 
House, Battersea (circa 1845) ; and the Surrey “Zoo” 
-(1832 and 1844). Among the smaller illustrations are 
the two reproduced on this page, admission tickets, 
executed with a degree of neatness and taste some- 
what surprising considering the unimportance of the 
gardens to which they relate. These New Ranelagh 
Gardens occupied a small space near the river be- 
tween the Belgrave Docks Wharf and Ranelagh 
Road. They were advertised from about 1809, and 
lingered till about 1829. 


* * * 

REMBRANDT. By Professor Baldwin Brown. With 
45 plates. London: Duckworth and Co., 1907. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xii, 341. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The theme of this new volume in the “ Red Series ” 
is a great one, for Rembrandt van Ryn was a giant, 
and his work was great in bulk as it was magnificent 
in quality. Professor Baldwin Brown, who compares 
him frequently with Turner, notes the contrast be- 
tween his ‘‘ broken life and disordered fortunes ” and 

‘*the serene and sustained greatness” of his art. In 

both men there was, if it is worth looking for or 

recording, a vein of coarseness ; but how both have 
enriched the world with their painting and etching 
and drawing, each at his best! The author of this 
volume collects much historical information about the 
man—his books and the “ —— ” of his studio ; 
his bankruptcy and the affectionate and almost 
thetic solicitude of his son Titus and the warm- 
earted consort of his fortunes, Hendrickje Stoffels, 
who was a frequent model to his brush and pencil ; 
the number, reckoned at 550, of his paintings and the 

1,000 drawings ; the poignant regret of losing his 

own collection of ‘‘five states” of the etchings ; and 

a hundred details like the scale-charges for the por- 

traits in the famous ‘‘ Night Watch.” We read a 

cheerful account of the great productive decade from 

1632 to 1642, followed by the stretch of hard toil 

which culminated in 1658 in some of the finest etch- 

ings (like ‘‘ Haarlings” and ‘‘ Tholinx”) and majestic 
paintings like ‘‘ Anatomy,” together with financial 
crash and chaos. A quantity of careful references 
reassure us as to the author's accuracy of facts. But 
in several instances his inferences in matters of 


opinion strike us as lame or wrong. At p. 72 
there is a very uncritical remark about Saskia; no 
lawyer would agree for a moment with the suggestion 
on p. 84 that the absence of a joint portrait of him- 
self and Hendrickje is a proof that they were never 
married, The conjectures as to the important 
statistics of his output on the top of p. 200 are too 
loose to be worthy of an art professor and of the 
editor of this series. But apart from these slight 
defects, the volume remains an erudite and interest- 
ing essay. Its theme rises crescendo through the 
etchings and the drawings to the paintings. Of the 
former a number of well-chosen illustrations are given, 
and we are frequently reminded of the Rembrandt 
treasures stored in our own British Museum. Mr. 
Baldwin Brown gives us a notable passage on them 
between pp. 147 and 157, and he makes a just com- 
ment in comparing Rembrandt’s beggars with Millet’s. 
The account of the paintings includes a number of 
welcome illustrations of great but less-known paint- 
ings, like the superb and characteristic “ Danaé” 
at St. Petersburg, and on this score alone the present 
volume makes an acceptable addition to this series of 
art monographs. As misprints, we have noted “her” 
for ‘‘she” on p. 49, ‘‘so” for “to ” on p. 128, and 
24” for “* 23” on p. 197. 
W. H. D. 


x* * * 


MILITARY ARCHITECTURE. Translated from the 
French of E. Viollet-le-Duc by M. Macdermott. 
With the original French engravings. Third 
edition. Oxford and London: James Parker and 
Co., 1907. Demy 8vo., pp. xxiv, 274. Price 
7s. 6d. 

It is not necessary at this time of day to say much 
in commendation of this book. M. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
work in its original form has a European reputation. 
He approached an old subject by new methods and 
threw fresh light on all the problems of ancient 
military building—the problems of construction, of 
attack, and of defence. Mr. Macdermott’s transla- 
tion was first published in 1860, and a second edition 
was issued by Mr. J. H. Parker in 1879. This second 
edition having been long out of print, the third is now 
issued. The work is still authoritative, and the many 
illustrations—there are no fewer than 151 of then— 
though drawn chiefly from existing French remains, 
still speak, as it is well said, ‘not only in all 
languages, but elucidate the mode of structure 
adopted in all countries.” Students will be grateful 
to the publishers for once more making this useful 
book easily obtainable. 


* kx * 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH CARDINALS. By the 
Rev. C. S. Isaacson, M.A. With illustrations. 
London: Zé/iot Stock. 1907. Crown 8vo., 
pp. xii, 300. Price 6s. net. 
is book is on much the same lines as its author’s 

recent work on Zhe Story of the Later Popes, and 

deserves much the same commendation. Mr. Isaac- 
son makes no claims to original research, but he has 
consulted good authorities, and writes in a pleasant 
and readable fashion. Some of the English cardinals 
of medizeval times were nonentities whose lives are 
of no particular importance. Cardinals Robert Kil- 
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wardby, Robert Somercote, Hugh of Evesham, Walter 
Winterbourne, Boso Breakspear, and one or two others 
are but mere names. Even Nicholas Breakspear is 
remembered chiefly because, as Adrian IV., he is the 
only Englishman who has ever ascended the Papal 
throne. But greater names are numerous. The first 
of the line, Robert Pullen (1144-1147), was a distin- 
guished scholar, and the reader will thank Mr. Isaac- 
son for the extracts from the beautiful letter of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, which he includes in his notice 
of Pullen. Of Cardinals Stephen Langton, Simon 
Langham, Beaufort, Morton, Wolsey, Fisher, Pole, 
Howard, Henry Stuart (Duke of York), and of more 
recent English wearers of the purple cloak and 
tasselled hat, it is unnecessary to speak. Their‘respec- 
tive stories are indissolubly bound up with the history 
of the English people. Mr. Isaacson, in a pleasant, 
anecdotal fashion gives a sketch of each life, and is 
fairly successful in avoiding the controversial spirit, 
though there can be no doubt as to his own point of 
view. Some readers may perhaps be surprised to 
find that the Cardinalate has included no less than 
thirty-four Englishmen, from Robert Pullen of the 
twelfth century to Cardinal Vaughan, who died in 
1903. The illustrations include portraits of Cardinals 
Henry Stuart (Duke of York), Wolsey, Pole, Allen, 
and Philip Howard, and good reproductions of various 
medals and coins. 


*x* Kk * 

Mr. Frowde issues in pamphlet form (price 1s. 6d. 
net) a paper by Dr. Armitage Robinson on An Unre- 
cognized Westminster Chronicler, 1381-1394, reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. iii. 
The object of the paper is to claim part of the con- 
tinuation of Higden’s Polychronicon from 1346-1394, 
as printed by Professor Lumby in his Rolls Series 
edition of Higden—that part which covers the years 
1381-1394—as the work of ‘‘a monk of Westminster 
who therein chronicled the events of his own time.” 
Dr. Robinson shows that this portion of the chronicle 
contains so many minute and accurate notices of West- 
minster that there can be but little hesitation in ac- 
knowledging the justice of his claim that it must have 
been written by a monk of the house. An appendix 
contains the extracts from the original Latin chronicle 
on which he relies to prove his case. 


*x* kK * 
Among other pamphlets on our table we may niention 
a very careful study, abounding in interesting detail, 
of the career of that notable man, John, the eighth 
and last Earl of Warenne and Surrey, by Dr. F 
Royston Fairbank, F.S.A., reprinted from the Yoré- 
shire Archaeological Journal of 1907 ; and three of the 
Hull Museum publications, Nos. 45, 46, and 47 
(sold at the Museum, price 1d, each)... The latter are 
all prepared by the indefatigable curator, Mr. T. 
Sheppard, F.G.S. No. 45 is the Quarterly Record 
of Additions to the Museum, many of them illus- 
trating old coaching days. No. 46 contains Votes on 
the More Important Archeological Discoveries in East 
Yorkshire ; and No. 47 a valuable note on the British 
Chariot Burials at Hunmanby, to which we referred 
at pp. 245-6 of the Antiquary for July last. We have 
also received, issued by the London County Council, 
the fifth Annual Report of the Horniman Museum and 
Library, Forest Hill (price 1d., post free 2d.), an 


illustrated record of most satisfactory progress and 
development ; an Jn Memoriam notice of the late 
John Roberts Boyle, 1853-1907, by Mr. T. Sheppard ; 
and a well-worked-out, beautifully printed, (with fac- 
simile signatures) pedigree of the family of Denison 
of Wakefield, Methley, and Leeds, from Giles 
Denison, an early seventeenth-century yeoman of 
Wakefield, to the compiler, who kindly sends us the 
sheet, Mr. Samuel Denison, M.I.Mech.E., of Leeds. 


*x* * * 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, September—a 
little belated—contains a pleasant account, with two 
good plates, of that fine old inn, the “George,” at 
Stamford. Among a variety of other interesting notes 
is a description, illustrated by a good drawing from 
the pencil of the editor, Mr. C. A. Markham, of a 
well-preserved stone coffin-lid, of late twelfth-century 
date, with a carved cross in relief, which was dug up 
a few years ago, in the churchyard of Stowe-nine- 
Churches, Northamptonshire. We have also received 
Rivista d Italia, November, and book -catalogues 
(miscellaneous) from Messrs. B. and J. F. Meehan, 
Bath, and Messrs. W. N. Pitcher and Co., Man- 


chester. 


Correspondence. 


~ <~_— 7 
SULPHUR MATCHES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
I HAVE read with interest your note in this month’s 
Antiquary on sulphur matches. You mention that 
they were sold in the streets of London until 1830. 
My father (who was born in 1827) tells me that he 
can well remember an old man who stood in Kayes 
Walk, near St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham, until 
1853, and perhaps later, selling these old-fashioned 
sulphur matches. He also tells me that in his youth 
rush-lights were in common use. 
W. J. SCALEs. 


November 21, 1907. 
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Nore TO PuBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted uniess a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To thes 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” ¢f of general interest, or om some new 
subject, The Edttor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. “No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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